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Both  natural  and  oconoinic  conditions  in  South  America  are 
very  favorable  to  the  production  of  live  stock.  A  large  part 
of  this  vast  continent  is  covered  with  well-watered  grass 
lands,  on  which  stock  can  graze  throughout  the  year.  In 
time  many  of  these  lands  may  he  used  for  crop  production,  hut  as 
yet  the  p(>pulation  is  not  <lense  enough  nor  is  transportation  well 
enough  developed  to  bring  large  areas  under  cultivation.  In  Argen¬ 
tina  only  about  8  per  cent  of  the  total  area  is  used  for  crop  pro¬ 
duction,  and  of  that  amount  about  a  third  is  devoted  to  alfalfa. 
In  Uruguay  only  about  4  per  cent  is  under  cultivation,  and  in  C’hile 
only  about  3  per  cent  is  in  crops,  of  which  about  two-thirds  is  in 
forage  crops.  There  are  also  large  areas  of  less  favored  land,  on 
which  live  stock  thrive,  where  the  unevenness  of  the  ground  or  the 
(Iryness  of  the  climate  prevents  crops  from  competing.  Land  in 
South  America  is  cheap,  and,  since  transportation  has  not  yet  been 
very  well  developed  in  the  interior,  live  stock  is  easier  to  dispose  of 
than  commodities  that  have  to  he  hauled  to  market.  These  con¬ 
ditions  have  developed  a  live-stock  industry  of  an  open-range  char¬ 
acter  in  most  parts  of  the  continent.  In  some  of  the  better  popu¬ 
lated  districts,  notably  the  Argentine  Plata,  the  industry  has  pro¬ 
gressed  to  the  point  where  tame  pastures  and  feeding  are  the  rule. 


1  CrepareU  by  I.ila  Thompson,  research  assistant  in  Agricultural  (ieography,  under  the  supei^’ision  of 
O.  C.  Stine,  associate  agricultural  economist,  Olfice  of  Farm  Management  and  Farm  Economics,  I'nited 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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Ill 


(’ATTLK. 

('little  form  the  most  important  elass  of  live  stoek  in  South  Ameriea. 
They  are  also  more  widely  distrilmteil  than  any  of  the  other  elasses. 
The  total  niimher  on  the  eontinent,  aecordinj;  to  the  latest  available 
statisties  and  estimates,  is  approximately  72, 000, ()()().  This  is 
prohahly  a  little  larjjer  than  the  aetnal  inunher  at  the  present  time, 
as  it  is  iirohahle  that  the  stocks  of  Arjjentina,  Brazil,  and  Paraj'uay 
have  been  somewhat  reduced  since  these  statisties  were  jjathered, 
either  by  the  increase  in  the  jiroilnetion  of  eominereial  crops  or  by 
the  marked  increase  in  slaujiliteriiif;  durinj;  the  war  period  after  the 
estahlishment  of  the  meat-paekin*];  filants.  These  losses  would  more 
than  offset  the  natural  increases  in  the  other  countries.  The  cattle 
are  distributed  in  the  various  countries  as  follows; 


Country 


Hnuili .  IttlC.  2S,9(,2,1S()  9 

Argentina  > .  1914  2.'>,  Silli,  TUI  22 

CruKuav* .  Utlti  7,S02,442  U»» 

Coloniliia* .  1915  3,  an,  501  1  7 

Chiloi .  191ti-17  2,029,942  1  7 

Veneiilela* .  1910  1,749,9S4  |  4 

earaKiiay  t .  1915  1,000,000  i . 

I’eru* . I  1917  792,S15  . 

Holivia* .  1910  734,. 5;V.  . 


Hritish  Ouiana '• .  1917  128,9.53  1 

Dutch  tiuiana  u .  1917  9,870  . 


■  Ministeriu  ila  A);ricultura.  IiiilustriapCummcrcio,  Direct uria  (icral  <le  Kstadistica;  Kstiniativadu  ^ailu 
csistente  no  Itrazil  cm  1910.  Kio  dc  Janeiro,  1917,  p.  .5:1. 

rComisirtn  N'acional;  Tcrcer  censo  nacional,  Icvantailo  el  1*  de  Junio  de  1911.  Toino  VI.  Huenos 
.\ires,  1917,  pp.  3  an<l  :<9, 155  and  2t'i3. 

>  Ministeriu  <le  Industria.s,  Olicina  de  K.stadlstica  .Vitrlcola,  .Vnuario  de  estaillstica  aKrIcola.  .Vila  1917-18, 
•Montevideo,  1919,  p.  104. 

*  Ministeriu  de  llaciemla,  Direcci<5n  (ieneral  de  Kstaillstica;  Anuario  estadlsticu;  1915.  Itogota,  1917. 
pp.  131-145. 

'■>  ofleina  Central  de  Kstaillstica;  .\nuario  estadistico  de  la  Itejiulilica  de  Chile,  Vol.  VII,  ailo  1910-17. 
•Santiago  de  Chile,  1918.  pp.  8S-92. 

•  Ministeriu  do  Fuinentu,  DireccU'ui  (Ieneral  de  Kstadistica;  .Vnuario  estadistico  de  Venezuela,  1910. 
Caracas  1913.  pp.  3.50-3.57. 

t  Keid,  Wm.  A.;  I'aragiiay's  new  era  in  stuck  raising,  in  llulletin.  Can  American  Union,  Vol.  50,  No.  4. 
April,  1920.  lip.  :i.s0. 

•  CumpaOia  .Vdministradura  del  Ciuanu  limitada;  9<i  memuria  del  directoria  de  compaiila . l.iina, 

1918.  pp.  ,57-159. 

*  Olicina  Nacional  de  Kstadistica;  Ituletin  de  la  Olicina . Nuineros  77,  78,  79  and  ,80.  Segundo  cuatri- 

mestre  de  1913.  l.,a  I'az.  1912.  pp.  200-201. 

*0  Department  of  Science  and  Vgriculture;  Ue|M>rt  for  the  year  1917.  Ceorgelown,  Denierara,  1919.  p.  32. 
"  Central  Kiireau  voor  do  Statistiek;  Jaarcijfers  voor  het  Kuninkrijk  der  Neilerlanden,  Kulonien,  1917. 
s'  (jraveiihage,  1919.  p.  170. 


Year  of 
censiLs  or 
estimate. 


I  Xum- 
'  mile. 


Of  these  figures  those  for  Argentina  ami  Uruguay  are  census 
figures.  Those  for  Chile  and  thcGuianas  are  yearbook  figures  which 
may  be  either  an  actual  count  or  only  estimates.  The  other  figures 
are  all  either  incomplete  returns  or  more  or  less  accurate  estimates. 
The  number  given  for  Paraguay  is  very  doubtful.  The  estimate 
given  in  the  oflicial  report  of  the  countr}'  is  5,249,043,*  but  this 
would  give  a  density  nearly  etpial  to  that  of  the  Argentine  Provinces 

>  Direcciijn  General  de  Kstadistica;  .Vnuario  estadistico,  primera  parte,  1915.  .Vsuncion,  1916.  I’.  163. 
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(tf  Santo  Fo,  Cordoba,  and  Santiago  del  Eston),  which  scorns  highly 
iinprohahlo.  The  figure  (juotod  hv  William  Koid,  although  probably 
too  low,  sooins  to  Im*  a  nuioh  more  probable  figure,  and  it  was  used  in 
making  Figure  1 1.  No  estimate  of  the  number  in  Eeuatlor  is  available 
except  one  based  (»n  the  numlnT  t»f  bides  ex|)(»rted  and  tlutse  used  in 
the  country.  This  figure,  1 seems  «|uite  large  when  it  is 
borne  in  mind  that  that  country  is  about  a  fourth  the  size  of  Bolivia 
and  about  a  sixth  that  of  Peru  *  and  that  the  cattle  industry  is  no 
better  developed  than  in  those  countries.  .Vbout  2(K),()()0  or  400, ()()() 
would  seem  to  be  nearer  the  actual  number.  No  estimate  is  available 
for  French  Guiana,  but  cattle  are  of  little  importance  there  and  the 
number  is  insignificant. 


A  HERD  OF  CATTLE  IN  AUC.ENTINA. 


Cattle  are  very  well  distributed  over  the  settled  parts  of  South 
America.  Although  some  regions  are  better  suited  for  cattle  than 
others,  there  is  no  part  of  the  continent  from  which  they  are  climati¬ 
cally  e.xcluded  except  the  high  mountain  regions  of  the  Andes.  There 
are  very  few  in  the  heavily  wooded  Amazon  basin,  and  they  are 
scarce  in  the  dry  regit)ns  of  Argentina,  Chile,  and  Peru. 

The  region  of  greatest  density  of  cattle  is  that  surrounding  the 
Plata  River,  including  Uruguay,  southern  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  and 
the  five  Argentine  Provinces  of  Buenos  Aires,  Santa  Fe,  Cordoba, 
Entre  Rios,  and  Corrientes.  In  this  territory,  comprising  less  than 
()  per  cent  of  the  area  of  South  America,  are  found  4G  per  cent  t)f  the 
cattle  of  the  continent. 

The  climate  of  this  Plata  region  is  very  well  suited  to  cattle  raising. 
The  absence  of  severe  winters  makes  it  possible  to  graze  the  stock 

» l’.  8.  D.  C.:  Supplement  to  commerce  reports,  annusil  scries,  No.  43a,  Nov.  is,  IQls.  I’.  7. 

•  Statesman’s  Yearlxiok,  1917.  l*p.  7'J<>,  his,  and  I1S8. 
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the  year  round  and  relievos  the  stoekinen  of  the  neeessit y  of  providing 
shelter  for  tlieir  herds.  The  rainfall  in  normal  years,  ranging  from 
20  to  40  inches,  is  ample  for  supplying  a  good  pasturage.  During 
the  winter  dry  season  of  al)»)ut  three  months,  when  the  rainfall 
averages  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  per  nuuith,  the  grazing 
is  apt  to  he  poor.  The  more  progressive  stock  raiseis  provide  sup¬ 
plementary  forage.'  There  are  »>eeasional  dry  years,  when  the  graz¬ 
ing  situation  hecjunes  acute,  for  which  hay  must  he  provided.  * 

To  the  south  and  west  of  this  dense  cattle  area,  where  the  annual 
rainfall  decreases  ra|)i»lly  to  about  10  inches,  the  numhers  of  cattle 
<lecrease  also,  and  beyond  the  10-inch  rainfall  line  they  are  very 
thinly  scattere<l. 

The  hilly  coastal  States  of  Brazil  rank  next  to  the  Plata  region  in 
numhers  of  cattle,  with  southern  Minas  Geraes  as  the  center  of  the 
industry.  The  rainfall  of  most  of  this  region  is  greater  than  in  the 
Plata  district,  averaging  from  40  to  SO  inches  annually.  The  dry 
season  is  longer  than  in  the  Plata  region,  hut  is  not  quite  so  acute,  so 
<lrought  is  less  of  a  menace  here.  Little  provision  is  made  for  hay 
for  supplementary  feeding,  altluuigh  in  many  places  tame  grasses  are 
sown  to  increase  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  pastures.  In  the 
northeastern  section  of  the  Brazilian  coast  States,  including  the  in- 
teri»»r  of  Bio  Grande  do  Norte,  I’ernamhuco,  Parahyha  do  Norte, 
('eara,  and  l*iauhy,  the  rainfall  conditions  are  not  so  advantagemis 
for  cattle.  The  grazing  capacity  of  the  land  is  materially  lessened 
by  the  decreased  annual  rainfall  and  the  long  dry  season  of  from  live 
to  six  months,  during  which  time  the  monthly  precipitation  is  onl^' 
from  three-tenths  to  1^  inches.^ 

In  the  interior  of  South  America  hack  of  the  southern  Brazilian 
coast  States  is  an  area,  comprising  the  Brazilian  interior  plateaus, 
the  Paraguayan  Chaco,  and  the  eastern  plains  of  Bolivia,  much  of 
which  is  very  little  known.  The  Brazilian  plateaus  are  gradually 
h(‘coming  stocked,  and  companies  are  establishing  large  cattle  ranches 
in  the  I’araguayan  Chaco.  The  Bolivian  area  is  the  least  known. 
There  are  wild  cattle  roaming  over  these  plains,  hut  no  estimate 
can  he  formed  as  to  their  numhers.**  The  lowlands  of  this  interior 
region  are  subject  to  seasonal  floods  which  often  last  for  si.\  weeks  or 

‘  l»ala  furntihed  by  the  I’.  S.  I).  A.,  Weather  Bureau.  Clarendon  1‘ress  (1‘uh.);  Oxford  wall  maps— 
South  -Vmerica,  Mean  antuul  rainfall.  I’repared  by  .\.  J.  Herliertson  and  K.  (i.  H.  Taylor,  London,  1909. 
The  National  Stoekman  and  Farmer.  Vol.  XLIV.  No.  31.  Nov.  20,  1920.  I‘.  5. 

*  Snapp,  tilen  B.;  in  The  I’ennsylvania  Farmer,  vol.  4ii.  No.  20.  Nov.  13,  1920.  I’.  1.  I’carse,  W., 
The  world's  meat  future,  Ixtndon.  1920.  P.  12f'.  Wing,  Joseph  FL;  In  foreign  fields,  ('hieago,  1913.  I’p. 
222-223.  Bollo,  Luis  Cincinnato;  South  .Vmerira— past  and  present.  New  York.  1919.  I*p.  ISO-IM. 

t  llerbertson’s  rainfall  map  of  South  .America.  Ministerio  da  Agrieiiltura,  ludustria  e  Commereio: 
.Anniiario  pulilieado  |>elo  Obst>rvai«rioNacionalde  Rio  de  Janeiro.  .Anno  XXXV.  Kio  de  Janeiro,  19is, 
pp.  3-J>-4l3. 

•  Daily  commerce  reports.  No.  60,  Mar.  2t>,  191s,  pp.  lO.'O-ltt'Vl,  and  No.  246,  Oct.  19,  1920,  p.  '290. 
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inon*.  wlion  the  caitthMiien  must  drive  their  herds  hack  to  higher 
levels,  which  are  fre(|ueutly  from  20  to  *>()  miles  distant.® 

('attic  an*  v(*rv  miim'roiis  in  ('olomhia  on  the  Atlantic  ('(tastal 
Plain. in  thet'anea  and  Mag<lah*na  Valh*ys,an<l  in  the  |)lat<*ans  of  tin* 
(’(trdelleras.  In  Veiu'/in'la  they  an*  not  <|uite  so  numerous.  Al¬ 
though  tin*  rainfall  rang(*s  from  40  to  00  inches  a  year,  the  pastures 
sufler  som(*what  from  drought  in  the  dry  seasons.  Seasonal  floods 
also  have  to  he  contended  with."* 

Along  the  mountainous  and  semiarid  western  coast  of  the  conti¬ 
nent  cattle  are  nnuv  thiidy  scattered  than  in  the  east.  The  most 
important  cattle  region  is  the  central  valley  of  ('hile.  In  the  south¬ 
ern  and  central  portions  of  the  valley  the  natural  rainfall  is  sufiicient 
to  provide  good  grazing. 

The  wooded  Amazon  basin,  the  arid  coast  of  northern  Chile  and 
southern  Peru,  and  the  southern  tip  of  the  continent,  are  practically 
unstocked  with  cattle. 

In  the  Argentine  Plata  and  Cruguay  the  cattle  industry  seems  to 
have  reached  its  peak  in  numhers.  and  the  trend  of  further  develop¬ 
ment  is  toward  the  improvement  of  the  (juality  of  the  stock.  In 
most  of  South  America  the  attention  is  directed  to  both  increasing 
the  numhers  and  improving  the  (piality.  There  are  some  large  areas 
of  apparently  e.xcellent  cattle  laml  that  are  as  yet  practically  un¬ 
stocked.  The  most  important  of  these  is  in  central  South  America, 
including  the  plateaus  of  central  Brazil  and  the  plains  of  eastern 
Bolivia  and  northern  Paraguay.  The  plains  of  Venezuela  and  ('o- 
lomhia,  bordering  on  the  Orinoco  River,  are  reportetl  to  he  excellent 
grazing  lands.  As  they  are  nearer  the  etjuator  and  have  a  lower  alti¬ 
tude  than  the  plateaus  of  central  Brazil,  it  is  probable  that  catth* 
there  would  he  more  subject  to  tn)pical  diseases  than  in  the  Brazilian 
plateaus.  Back  of  the  Venezuelan  plains,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Orinoco,  is  an  area  known  as  the  Guiana  highland,  of  which  very 
little  is  written.  It  is  described  as  having  the  savanna  type  of  vege¬ 
tation.'*  With  its  higher  altitude  it  should  he  a  much  better  grazing 
land  than  the  plains  acro.ss  the  river. 

SHEKP. 

Sheep  rank  next  to  cattle  in  importance  among  the  classes  of  live 
stock  in  South  America.  The  total  number  on  the  continent,  ac- 

»  Ueview  of  the  River  Plate.  Vol.  !i2,  So.  ntM,  Dee.  26,  1919,  ]).  1760,  and  vol.  .■>;$,  No.  146K,  Jan.  23,  1920, 
p.  263.  Pearse,  -V.  W.:  The  world’s  meat  future,  Londou,  1920,  p.  U6.  Reid,  Win.  In  Bulletin,  Pan 
American  I'nion,  vol.  .70,  No.  4,  .Vpril,  1920,  p.  377.  Daily  commerce  re|)orts.  No.  241).  Oct.  19,  1920,  p.  290. 

>•>  r.  S.  D.  C.:  Daily  cotntneriv  re|)orts,  .*iept.  20,  1919,  p.  1.701,  and  July  2,  1919,  p.  21.  Dawe,  M.  T.: 
RepOblica  de  Colombia— Awount  of  a  journey  down  the  Mattdalcna  River,  through  the  .Magdalena  Prov¬ 
ince  and  the  iieniinsula  of  (loajira,  Bogota,  1917,  p.  2s.  LelTert.-i,  Walter:  The  cattle  industry  of  the  llanos 
in  Bulletin,  .\mer.  Geog.  .Society,  Vol.  XLV,  No.  3,  March,  1913,  p.  1S3.  Maldonado,  Victor  V.; 
Kstado  Bolivar,  Vol.  II,  I91.7-191S,  Caracas,  191S,  pp.  113-11.7. 

“  Hardy,  M.  K.:  .\n  introduction  to  plant  geography,  Oxford,  1913,  pp.  160-162.  Claiendon  Press, 
Pub.:  Oxford  wall  maps.  South  .\merica  Vegetation,  1909. 
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cordinj;  to  available  statistics,  is  about  74, ()()(), 000.  Tbe  actual  num¬ 
ber  at  tbe  present  time  is  probably  smaller  tlian  this  figure,  since  tbe 
numbei*s  have  decreased,  particularly  in  Arfjentina  and  rruj'uay,  as 
a  result  of  tbe  interest  taken  in  the  cattle  industry  and  the  depletions 
of  tbe  (locks  to  fulfill  tbe  war  demand  for  meat.  Tbe  official  figures 
for  Brazil  for  lOlti  show  a  decrea.se  from  those  of  1912.  Both  are 
estimates,  however,  and  it  is  possible  that  that  for  1912  is  exaggerated. 
But  when  the  fact  is  noted  that  over  a  third  of  this  decrease  has 
taken  place  in  the  southern  State  of  Rio  (Irande  do  Sul,  where  nat¬ 
ural  conditions  are  best  suited  to  sheep,  hut  where  the  cattle  industry 
has  been  progressing  rapidly,  it  would  seem  that  the  sheep  industry 


A  SHEEP  RANCH  IN  ARGENTINA. 


has  been  declining  and  that  the  numbei-s  now  are  less  than  in  1916. 
On  the  other  hand  wool  production  has  been  increasing  rapidly  in 
Brazil,  but  this  may  be  due  partly  to  the  improvement  in  the  quality 
rather  than  entirely  to  increases  in  the  number  of  the  flocks. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  cattle  figures,  those  for  Argentina  and  Uru¬ 
guay  are  census  figures  and  may  be  considered  as  reasonably  accurate. 
Those  for  ('bile,  British  (luiana,  and  Dutch  Guiana  are  yearbook 
figures,  which  may  be  the  result  of  actual  count,  but  are  probably 
more  or  less  accurate  estimates.  The  figures  for  the  other  countries 
are  all  either  incomplete  returns  or  only  estimates.  For  Colombia, 
Feuador,  and  French  Guiana  no  figures  are  available,  but  in  these 
countries  the  numbei-s  are  very  small. 
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Tlio  statistics  on  which  the  South  American  estimate  is  based  are 
as  follows: 


Country. 

Year  of 

CI'IISIIS 

or  esti¬ 
mate. 

Number. 

1  Niim- 
'  l)er  |ier 
s<iuarc 
mile. 

•Vreenlina . 

I'ruuuiiv . 

1914 

I91ti 

19ir. 

1917 

I91t>-17  ' 
1910  i 
191.'i 
1910 
1917 
1917 

l3.22.i,4.V2 
ll,472,S.'.2 
7,2IM,920 
6,:i47,:t9i> 
4, 1K2,910 
1,4.'>4,729  I 
tion,ooo  , 
7r>,;ioi 
22.li43 
13S 

37 

l.-(9 

Ilolivia . 

I’aracuiiv  ' . 

Venezuela . 

British  tiuiaiia . 

14 

1 . 

■  nircocidii  ticneraldc  Kstadistica:  .Vniiarioestadistk-o,  priniera  parte,  I9l.'t,  .Vsiiiicion,  I9lti,  p.  KCI. 

Sheep  are  found  principally  in  the  rcj'ions  of  temperate  climate. 
About  three-fourths  ()f  the  total  numher  are  south  of  the  thirtieth 
parallel,  and  of  those  remainiii};  in  the  tropical  regions  about  half 
are  in  the  Andean  hifjhlands,  where  a  temperate  climate  prevails. 
In  the  moist  tropical  regions  they  are  almost  totally  absent. 

The  principal  sheep  region  of  the  continent  is  the  Plata  district, 
inclinlin"  Pru};uay  and  the  three  Argentine  Provinces  of  ('orrientes, 
Kntre  Rios,  and  Buenos  Aires.  The  rapid  jjrowth  of  the  sheep  in¬ 
dustry  in  this  district  early  in  the  development  of  the  eountry  has 
shown  how  well  the  climate  there  is  adapted  to  .sheep.  In  late  years, 
however,  the  numher  of  sheep  in  the  district  has  been  declining  con¬ 
siderably.  Over  the  drier,  cooler  parts  of  Arjjentina  the  sheep  are  not 
so  numerous  as  in  the  Plata,  hut  these  plains  are  more  heavily  stocked 
than  any  other  part  of  South  America  except  some  small,  high  pla¬ 
teaus  in  the  Andes  of  Peru.  In  the  cool  southern  tip  of  the  continent, 
where  the  rainfall  is  greater  and  the  pastures  are  better,  sheep  are 
more  numerous  than  in  the  central  part  of  the  country. 

The  southern  tip  of  ('bile  is  densely  stocked.  In  the  central  part, 
where  cattle  arc  more  important,  there  is  a  larger  but  not  .so  well- 
stocked  sheep  area.  In  Peru  and  Bolivia,  judging  from  the  incom¬ 
plete  figures  available,  the  plateau  and  mountain  pjistures  seem  to  be 
fairly  well  stocked.  In  the  warm  lowlands  of  these  countries  prac¬ 
tically  no  sheep  are  to  be  found.  In  Brazil  more  than  a  third  of  the 
total  number  is  in  southern  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  where  climatic  con¬ 
ditions  are  similar  to  those  of  Uruguay.  Sheep  are  of  little  import¬ 
ance  in  the  other  Southern  States.  The  best  sheep  pastures  in  south¬ 
ern  Brazil  are  these  in  the  highlands,  over  1,900  feet  above  sea 
level.*®  The  remainder  of  Brazil’s  flocks  are  scattered  over  the  hilly 
northeastern  coast  states.  In  the  other  tropical  countries  sheep  are 
of  little  importance. 

•*  refereiK-es  on  distribution  of  oat  tie,  p.  111. 

»  U.  S.  D.  C.;  Daily  commerce  reports.  No.  223,  Sept.  23, 1919,  p.  I5,i6. 


'I'Ik*  s1uh*|)  indiislrv  s(>(*ms  to  In'  dclinitoly  d<*cliniii<;  iti  rrufiuay 
atid  in  Ar};(*ntina,  particularly  in  the  Plata  rcfiion.  ('hilc’s  sheep 
industry  has  remained  about  stationary  for  several  years.  There  is 
less  certainty  concerning  the  status  of  the  industry  in  Brazil.  The 
numbers  are  probably  decreasing;  somewhat,  but  the  cpiality  is  im- 
proviii".  Judged  by  their  wool  exports,  Peru  aiul  Bolivia  have  both 
been  makinj;  considerable  progress,  especially  Bolivia.  In  the  equa¬ 
torial  regions  sheep  have  never  be(‘n  of  any  importance. 


lURnEN-nEARINc;  LLAMAS  IN  THE  PERUVIAN  HIGHLANDS. 


Ordinarily  the  llama  isRontloand  timid  and  easily  managed,  but  if  overladen  or  worked  too 
loiiKit  will  lie  down  and  notbinfteanindiireit  torise.  The  limit  of  weight  that  an  average 
llama  will  bear  is  inn  pounds.  It  will  travel  only  a  certain  distance,  not  over  15  miles  per 
day,  and  maintainsitself  on  the  twigs  and  herbage  that  it  can  gather  as  it  proceeds  on  the 
journey,  so  that  the  cost  of  keeping  a  llama  is  rrduced  to  almost  nothing. 


UO.VTS. 

Goats  arc  much  less  numerous  than  sheep.  There  are  only  about 
i:b0()0,()0()  on  the  continent,  which  are  distributed  in  the  following 
manner: 


Country. 

Year  of 
census  or 
estimate. 

Numlier.' 

Country. 

Year  of 
census  or 
estimate. 

Number.* 

Brazil . 

.\rgentina . 

Venezuela . 

Bolivia . 

Chile . 

Colombia . 

.  1916 

.  1914 

.  1910 

.  1910 

.  191&-17 

.  1915 

6, 919,  .5.50 

4, 325, 2S0 
950,  .521 
473, 370 
375,828 
163,8.30 

Paraguav  * . i 

Peru.  Department  of  Piura.' 

British  Cuiana . 1 

Uruguay . 

Dutch  (lUiana . 

1915 
1917 
1917 

1916 

1917 

87,000 
31,200 
13, 7.50 
12,218 
2,(M4 

>  See  references,  p.  111.  The  remarks  concertiing  the  accuracy  of  the  statistics  for  rattle  aud  sheep  apply 
)  goats  also. 

>  Direocidn  Ueneral  de  Estadistica;  Anuario  estadistico,  primera  parte,  1915.  Asuncion,  1916,  p.  103. 
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Goiils  an*  mostly  in  tin*  trof)iciil  and  subtropical  parts  of  the 

continent.  Below  the  thirty-third  parallel  they  are  very  scarce. 
There  are  two  areas  of  relatively  dense  distrihution  of  "oats  one 
in  the  scruh-hrush  re"i»)n  of  northern  Argentina  and  eastern  Bolivia 
and  the  other  in  tlie  caatin^a  forests  and  savannas  of  northeastern 
Ih'azil. 

Skins  are  the  only  eoininercial  product  of  any  importance.  Both 
Brazil  and  Ar"entina  export  relatively  lar"e  (piantities  of  "oat  and 
kid  skins.  Venezuela,  Ihtlivia,  ('hile,  and  Peru  also  export  small 
(piantities.  In  the  donu'stic  (*conomy  of  tlu'se  countries  "oats  are 
also  us(*d  for  their  meat  and  milk. 

I.I.AMAS  AXI)  AI.I*A(  AS. 

Llamas  and  alpacas  are  im|)ortant  class(*s  of  live  stock  in  the  hi"h 
plateau  and  puno  r('"ions  of  the  .Vndes,  lu'cause  they  can  live  where 
the  pastures  are  too  poor  for  sh«‘ep  to  exist.  The  llama  is  particularly 
useful,  serviu"  as  a  heast  of  hurden  and  as  a  wool  and  meat  animal.'^ 
Wool  is  the  only  commercial  product  of  either  animal.  The  alpaca 
contrihut(*s  more  to  the  export  trade  than  the  llama.  In  Peru  the 
avera"e  annual  shipments  of  alpaca  wool  are  somewhat  "reater  than 
those  of  slu'ep’s  wool.  In  Bolivia  tlu'y  avera"e  a  little  over  half  of 
the  sheep’s  wool  exports,  and  in  (’Idle  th(*y  are  relatively  uidmportant. 

SWIXK. 

The  swine  industry  is  a  comparatively  new  one  in  South  .Vmerica. 
It  is  only  in  n'cent  years  that  the  products  of  the  industry  have  been 
assumin"  any  commercial  importance.  The  total  number  on  the 
continent  is  about  22, ()()(), 000,  distrihut(*d  as  follows; 


Year  of 

Conniry.  eensnsor 

estimate. 

Xiimlier.' 

Year  of  | 

Country.  eensnsor 

estimate. 

Nnnilier.' 

Brazil . |  1916 

17, 

5K> 
711, 4K2 
iriA,  KM) 
9.>s 

194, 677 
114, 147 
61,000 
11,807 
2,319 

.\ri;cnlina . 1  1914 

Colombia .  1915 

Pent . '  1917 

Bolivia .  1910 

Paracnav’ .  191.5 

Briti.sh  ('iiiiana .  1917 

I'nicnav . .  1916 

Chile...' .  1916  17 

Dnteh  Cniana .  1917 

■  Set*  referemes,  p.  111.  The  remarks 
to  swine  also. 

eoiiferninclheiu'euraey  of  the  stall  sties  for  cat  tie  and  sheep  apply 

*  OiroTiCin  (Jonoral  fie  Kslafltstifa;  .\nuarinostiul(slioo,  priinera  parte,  1915.  Astiiieinn,  1916,  p.  KH. 

This  number  is  fairly  W(*ll  distributed  over  the  setth'd  portions  of 
the  continent.  Swine  are  of  no  importance  in  the  southern  tip  of 
the  contiiu'iit,  in  the  Amazon  basin,  or  aloii"  the  arid  section  of  the 

Wallc,  Paul;  Bolivia.  New  York,  1914,  pp.  .■17t»-:i>>l.  Bolivian  l.eiralioii;  liirormalioii  about  Bolivia. 
Wa.shiiip1on,  I).  <’.,  1912,  p.  .W.  Pan  Ainerif-an  rnion:  Bulletin,  vol.  .jn.  No.  .May,  192i),  p.  .523.  Walle; 
la"  Peron  tVonomiqne,  Paris  (?),  pji.  2tV>-2tl7.  Vaeano,  Max  .losef,  nnd  Hans  .Mattis;  Bolivien  in  Wort  und 
Bild,  Berlin,  19116,  p.  ,54. 
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wost(*rn  coast.  The  densest  swine  area  is  included  in  the  central 
States  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Brazil.  A  minor  center  is  found  in 
eastern  Rio  (irande  do  Sul.  In  tlu'  .Vrgentine  Plata,  in  spite  of 
its  heavy  corn  f)ro«luction,  there  are  very  few  swine.  This  may  he 
because  the  corn  belt  is  so  near  a  shippiii};  port  that  freight  rates 
on  corn  are  not  hijih,  and  oeean  rates  are  low  enoujih  to  make  it 
more  profitable  to  export  corn  than  pork  products. 

lUSTKIBl'TIOX  OK  TIIK  VAHIOl'S  CI.ASSKS  OK  I.IVK  STOCK  KKI.ATIVK 
TO  KACII  OTHKK. 

There  are  some  parts  of  South  America  where  nearly  all  classes  of 
live  stock  seem  to  thrive,  as  in  the  Province  of  Buenos  Aires;  and 
there  are  a  few  places  where  practically  no  domestic  animals  are  found, 
as  in  the  heavily  wooded  Amazon  basin,  the  hijjher  parts  of  the  .\ndes, 
and  the  arid  coast  of  northern  ('Idle  and  .southern  Peru.  In  the 
main,  however,  the  different  classes  of  live  stock  are  found  in  areas 
which  may  overla|)  but  are  not  identical. 

Sheep  and  j;oats,  llamas  and  alpacas,  are  found  principally  in  the 
semiarid  portions  of  the  continent.  Sheep  are  found  mostly  in  the 
temperate  and  cooler  re<;ions,  whereas  <;oats  are  most  numerous  in 
the  tropical  and  subtropical  parts  of  the  continent,  and  llamas  and 
alpacas  become  important  in  tbe  cooler  rejiions  <tf  scanty  pasture 
where  sheep  do  not  thrive.  In  northern  Argentina  both  sheep  and 
goats  are  found.  The  goats  are  most  numerous  in  the  warmer  and 
more  arid  part  of  the  c(Uintry  and  sheep  in  the  moister  district 
around  the  lower  Plata,  ('attic  have  a  wider  distribution  than  any 
other  class  of  live  stock.  The  center  of  the  cattle  industry  as  well  as 
that  of  sheep  is  in  the  Plata  district,  including  Uruguay  and  the 
.Vrgentine  Provinces  of  ('orrientes,  Entre  Rios,  Santa  Fe,  and  Buenos 
Aires;  but  cattle  have  been  displacing  sheep  in  this  region  for  several 
years.  Outside  of  this  area,  sheep  are  to  be  found  in  the  drier  and 
cooler  regions,  and  cattle  in  the  moister,  warmer  parts  of  the  conti¬ 
nent. 

There  is  more  similarity  bt'tween  the  cattle  ami  swine  areas.  Both 
are  numerous  in  the  fairly  moist,  warm  r(*gions,  and  in  general  in 
the  same  areas,  particularly  in  the  central  part  of  the  eastern  coastal 
region  of  Brazil,  including  Minas  Geraes  and  Rio  de  Janeiro.  In  the 
heavil}’  stocked  cattle  region  around  the  Plata  River,  swine  are  not 
very  numerous,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  large  quantities  of  corn  are 
grown  there  annually.  The  swine  industry  is  relatively  new  there 
and  the  numbers  have  been  growing  steadilj’.  Cattle  are  found 
further  from  the  centers  of  population  than  swine,  out  on  the  grazing 
areas  of  Argentina,  Brazil,  Wnezuela,  ('olombia,  and  Bolivia.  Aside 
from  the  area  of  dense  corn  production  in  Argentina  the  distribution 
of  swine  is  quite  similar  to  that  of  corn. 


l$y  Ciuii.i.t:KM4»  A.  Siiekwkli,.- 

IAM  aifraid  that  in  a  paptT  of  this  natinv  I  shall  find  mystdf 
hotwoen  two  dangcis — tlu*  irstatemont  of  tlu*  obvious,  on  the 
(un*  hand,  and  tlie  uiulertakinjj  of  a  task  superior  to  my  ability, 
on  the  other. 

Were  1  jjoinj'  to  tell  you  what  has  been  said  time  and  again 
regarding  the  imperative  neeessity  of  knowing  the  foreign  fields 
where  we  are  going  to  sell  and  buy,  I  should  resort  to  the  repetition 
<»f  principles  and  reeommendatiiuis  so  frecpiently  put  forth  that  they 
have  lost  all  novelty  and  import  and  have  become  trite  and  tire¬ 
some.  This  does  not  nnain  that  any  heed  has  been  paid  to  these 
commonplace  assertions,  for  in  many  respects  we  continue  to  tread 
the  same  paths  we  have  followed  in  the  past,  knowing,  it  is  true, 
and  acknowledging  frankly,  that  our  methods  of  foreign  trade  are 
sadly  deficient,  hut  still  altogether  reluctant  to  undertake  any  im- 
|)rovements.  We  are  like  old  sinners,  who  know  very  well  that 
j  they  must  mend  their  ways  if  they  want  to  go  to  Heaven,  hut  who, 

very  comfortable  in  their  old  habits,  continue  to  go  slowly  hut  surely 
i  in  th(‘  opposite'  directieui.  It  seems  that  we  do  not  so  much  need 

i  tin*  conviction  coming  from  r»“ason,  as  the  peisuasion  coming  freun 

emotion  or  impulse.  In  «»ther  words,  we  need  |)reaehers  more 
f  than  analysts.  And  1  must  confess  at  the  outset  that  1  am  not 

I  made*  <»f  the  timhe*r  of  preachei’s,  and  that  when  1  see  a  man  going 

to  pi'i'dition  1  limit  myself  te)  showing  him  why  and  how  he  is  going 
to  (X'l'dition  and  then  let  him  go,  if  that  he  his  will. 

We  are  a  very  optimistic  race  and  as  unreasonably  optimistic 
I  as  pessimists  are  unreasonably  pessimistic.  If  there  is  anything 

I  I  detest  more  than  a  pessimist  it  is  an  optimist,  because  in  either 

L  case  the  only  thing  we  have  is  blind  foolishness.  The  optimist 

I  is  the  man  who  thinks  of  what  a  good  time  he  is  going  to  have 

[  to-night,  while  the  pessimist  is  the  man  who  is  thinking  of  the  head- 

I  ache  he  is  going  to  have  to-morrow.  lietween  the  optimist  and  the 

*  pessimist  is  the  man  I  prefer — one  who  can  control  himself  when 

he  is  having  a  good  time  and  by  so  doing  be  certain  of  proper  enjoy¬ 
ment  without  headaches.  Men  are  only  good  for  what  they  repre- 
'  sent  of  effort,  of  steadfast  purpose,  of  clearness  of  vision,  and  of 

•  Paper  read  at  the  group  session  on  Inter-.Vincriean  Trade  Kelalions,  Kighth  National  Foreign  Trade 
t’onvention,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  May  5,  1921. 

>  Juristic  ex|>ert,  lnter-.\merican  High  Commission. 
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conscientious  pn^paration  to  fulfill  greater  destinies.  And  this  can 
he  said  of  the  merchant  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  and  this  is  essen¬ 
tially  for  the  American  foreign  trader. 

Our  foreign  trade  is  subject  to  a  great  disadvantage  in  its  com¬ 
petition  with  the  foreign  trade  of  our  Europ(“an  commereial  eom- 
|)(“titors,  for  our  fon*ign  trade  is  carried  on  in  a  relatively  more 
haphazard  way  than  their  foreign  trade  is  conducted,  and  we  have 
less  systc'in,  less  knowledg(*,  and  pculiaps  less  desire  to  establish 
systcun  and  ae(|uire  knowledge. 

If  1  were  ask(‘d  what  is  the  main  fault  I  find  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  foreign  trader,  1  sluudd  say  that  it  is  the  same  fault  we  all 
perceive  in  our  country  a  fault  so  innocent  and  even  attractive 
that  we  scarcely  give  thought  to  its  correction.  It  consists  of  our 
shortness  of  visi«»n.  We  can  not  see  beyond  a  short  space  of  time. 
We  are  impatient;  we  want  immeiliate  results;  we  can  not  wait. 
We  are  like  the  child  who  wants  to  cross  the  street,  who  simply  must 
cross  the  street  even  though  he  will  he  crushed  by  a  street  ear. 
Our  hoys  want  to  run  and  to  play;  our  univei’sity  students  want 
credits  this  year,  rather  than  knowledge  when  they  leave  the  uni¬ 
versity;  our  hankers  want  money  to-day  rather  than  the  business 
of  the  future;  and  our  buyers  and  sellers  want  large  profits  right 
away  rather  than  a  sound,  permanent  market. 

Besides  this  fault,  1  think  there  is  another  almost  as  detrimental, 
consisting  of  our  sacred  respect,  almost  verging  on  adoration,  for 
the  kind  of  god,  fetish  or  shibboleth,  ‘‘Our  rules.’’  1  want  our 
merchants  to  1>(‘  warned  against  this  g(»d.  1  want  them  to  abandon 

and  to  hirget  it,  and  to  put  on  their  altars  an  opposite  god,  whi<‘h 
is  the  only  god  of  foreign  traile,  “Your  rules.” 

We  have  had  great  success  in  recent  years,  and  we  think  it  was 
due  to  oui-selves,  forgetting  that  it  was  due  mainly  to  the  very 
abnormal  conditions  through  which  the  world  has  been  passing.  Now 
that  our  foreign  trade  is  shrinking,  we  raise  this  question,  “Why 
is  it  diminishing?”  And  there  are  two  main  reasons:  Because 
we  do  not  know  and  do  not  want  to  know,  and  because  we  are  still 
pleasing  ourselves  and  not  our  customers. 

Europe  is  coming  back  in  full  strength  to  our  South  American 
markets,  and  is  elbowing  us  out.  And  she  will  succeetl,  no  matter 
what  we  say,  no  matter  what  is  said  about  t)ur  standing  in  South 
.Vm(*rica.  We  shall  have  to  step  out  if  we  <lo  not  change  our 
tm'thods.  1  say  this  without  qualification.  I  say  this  even  with 
H'gard  to  the  automobile  industry,  of  which  we  speak  with  so  much 
assurance,  asserting  that  the  American  automobile  is  used  all  over 
the  world  and  will  continue  to  be  used  all  over  the  world.  The 
Europeans  know  how  to  make  autt)mobiles;  they  can  take  our 
methods  of  manufacturing  automobiles  and  they  can  improve  them; 
and  then  they  can  go  out  with  their  trump  card — the  card  which  is 
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the  jiivinjj  of  pleasure  to  the  eonsuiner  and  with  this  trump  eard 
they  are  ‘join*;  to  force  us  out,  even  in  the  autoinohile  industry. 

Here  it  would  seem  that  1  am  showinj;  a  pessimistic  picture.  1 
am  not.  Accordin';  to  a  sound  theory  of  life,  every  man  is  houiul 
to  j^et  what  he  deserves;  and  if  he  receives  punishment  such  as  he 
deserves  he  will  then  improve  and  his  life  will  become  happier.  I 
am  (piite  certain  that  when  we  feed  the  spur  of  necessity,  we  shall 
j;*)  out  and  hej;  for  markeds,  will  underscdl  our  competitors,  will 
please  our  customers,  and  will  do  whatever  is  necessary  to  survive, 
at  least.  I  do  not  Ixdieve  that  we  are  j;oin<;  to  he  blotted  out  of 
the  commerce  of  the  world,  hut  1  do  Ixdii've  that  we  are  j;oinf;  to 
suffer  very  keeidy  before  we  recover,  if  we  do  not  react  rij^ht  now 
and  rehtrm.  With  the  exclusion  of  Kurope  oi\  acccxint  of  war, 
with  the  help  of  the  (lovernment,  which  has  always  known  how  to 
take  from  the  pex-kets  of  the  taxpayer  in  order  to  ‘;ive  to  imlustries 
or  to  undertakinf;s  of  one  kind  or  another,  we  have  livcxl  and  pros¬ 
pered.  But  (lovertunent  help  is  somethin*;  artificial,  on  which 
wholesome  private  activities  should  not  ctmnt.  Ami,  then,  we 
must  remember  that  the  war  is  over,  and  we  must  keep  this  fact 
very  much  in  mind,  for  we  are  fast  returnin*;  to  the  normal  state 
of  life  in  which,  if  we  deserve  to  live,  we  shall  live;  and  if  we  can  not 
live,  not  even  the  tanks  of  oxyj;en  of  a  paternal  *;overnment  will 
keep  us  breathin*;. 

.Vssumin*;  that  we  were  willing  to  abide  by  the  rules  of  our  cus¬ 
tomers,  we  would  reduce  the  many  problems  to  a  sin*;le  om*  the 
knowledi;e  of  mir  customers  and  our  markets.  To  accpiin'  know¬ 
ledge,  even  if  we  have  the  will,  will  avail  us  nothing  if  we  do  not 
attack  the  problem  in  the  proper  way.  A  particular  branch  of 
business  may  serve  as  an  illustration: 

A  bank  desiring  to  open  a  branch  in  a  .South  American  town  may 
act,  and,  in  fact,  some  have  acted,  upon  the  recommendation  of 
one  or  two  j)rominent  merchants  or  planters,  or  even  friends  living 
in  that  town  who  want  to  have  an  easy  way  to  send  money  to  their 
relatives  at  liome.  We  have  known  of  branches  opened  with  as 
little  knowledge  as  this,  and  which  have  failed  to  obtain  the  expected 
profits.  The  branch  is  then  closcxl,  and  there  is  added  a  new  cause 
for  discouragement  with  r»*gard  to  our  foreign  trade.  The  directors 
of  the  bank  did  not  stop  to  think  before  opening  the  branch  that 
they  should  know  very  Jiccurately  what  were  the  real  conditions 
of  the  place  where  they  were  going  to  open  the  branch,  and  still 
more,  what  were  the  future  possibilities  »)f  that  place.  Only  when 
such  a  study  is  completed,  should  a  branch  be  opened;  and  if  the 
profits  at  first  were  not  so  liigh  as  expected,  then  the  branch  must 
be  kept  open  with  a  view  to  future  possibilities,  and  with  a  \dew  to 
preempt  the  market  and  to  forestall  future  competition.  Some¬ 
thing  analogous  to  this  could  be  said  regarding  almost  any  other 
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kiud  of  husinoss.  Thore  aro  traveliiif;  salesmi'ii  who  {jo  to  South 
Amoricaii  Kopuhlics  witli  the  liaziest  and  vafjuest  ideas  of  what  tliose 
eountries  are,  and  they  carry  with  them  any  line  of  {joods,  and, 
naturally,  very  often  they  fail.  Of  course,  if  they  have  the  prover¬ 
bial  sah'sman’s  verbosity  and  power  of  persuasion,  they  mi<;ht  even 
sell  raincoats  in  .Vntofajjasta.  But  this  trick  can  not  he  repeated, 
and  the  ultimate  result  is  that  the  principal  of  the  failinj;  salesman 
declares  that  the  market  is  “rotten,”  or  the  customers  in  South 
America  declare  that  our  commerce  is  tricky  and  dishonest. 

Some  of  our  leadin';  financial  and  commercial  institutions  have 
established  re‘;ular  courses  for  the  study  of  h)rei‘;n  markets,  and 
for  the  preparation  of  employees  to  j;')  to  those  markets  with  a 
<;ood  store  of  knowled<;e,  and  with  the  propter  spirit  ()f  appreciation 
of  the  customers.  Some  universities  have  established  courses  for 
this  purpose,  and  here  is  one  of  the  <;rounds  of  hope  for  early  im¬ 
provement.  But  if  we  establish  these  coui-ses  and  continue  them 
we  must  he  careful  to  take  into  account  the  fact  that  we  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  prejudices  and,  conse(|uently,  that  we  are  in  danj;'*!’  of  teach- 
in<;  those  same  prejudices  to  our  students,  thus  convertin';  into 
schools  of  thought  what  is  now  only  a  faulty  frame  of  mind.  Our 
work  of  preparation  for  representation  abroad  must  he  based  on 
the  principle  that  we  have  much  to  correct  in  spite  of  our  apparent 
success,  and  that  we  must  start  in  a  new  direction,  following;  the 
ri‘;ht  path  to  the  reali/.ation  of  our  aims.  In  other  words,  the 
preparation  of  younj;  men  for  our  work  in  Mexico  or  .\.r‘;entina 
must  l)(‘  witlely  different  from  that  for  the  opening;  of  branches 
of  New  York  houses  in  ('hica‘;»»  or  Little  Bock. 

We  must  teach  the  students  to  »;et  the  customers’  point  of 
view,  and  this  can  never  he  d<me  unless  the  students  are  convinced 
that  difl'enuit  mental  works  do  not  mean  any  difference  of  ri<;ht 
and  wrouf;,  hut  simply  difference  of  activity  and  point  (tf  view. 
We  are  very  prone  to  believe  that  whatever  is  not  like  us  is  neces¬ 
sarily  wronj;,  when  the  oidy  thin<;  of  which  we  can  he  certain  is 
that  it  is  different.  We  must  cater  to  the  desires  and  thou‘;hts  of 
others,  when  they  are  not  so  antagonistic  as  to  produce  absolute  in¬ 
compatibility  with  our  own  desires  and  thoughts.  And  this  can 
be  accomplished  only  by  surrounding  our  students  with  the  proper 
atmosphere,  an  atmosphere  of  better  undei’standing  and  greater 
sympathy  with  the  peoples  of  other  countries.  In  the  teaching 
of  languages  great  effort  must  be  made  to  have  as  instructoi’s  only 
natives  of  the  countries  where  these  languages  are  spoken.  Ami 
in  the  teachings  of  the  conditions  obtaining  in  those  ccumtries,  at¬ 
tention  must  be  paid  to  the  same  re(juisites.  The  study  of  social 
conditions  must  be  combined  with  the  study  of  economic  condi¬ 
tions,  and  particularly  of  trade  opportunities.  Our  representatives 
are  going  to  live  among  those  people,  and  if  they  go  there  with  the 
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suporciliousness  which  in  the  past  it  was  custoinarv  to  display, 
they  arc  fjoiii"  t(»  ho  sad  failuros.  They  aro  so  ostentatiously  care¬ 
ful  of  what  food  they  eat.  of  the  people  they  meet,  and  those  with 
whom  they  live,  of  the  clubs  they  freipient.  and  of  the  activities  into 
which  they  enter,  that  they  end  hv  forminj?  an  exclusive  group  of 
snobs,  heartily  disliked  hv  all.  They  sedulously  cultivate  the  English 
language,  American  habits  and  American  friendships,  and  they  do 
not  go  out  to  meet  their  fellow  men  because  there  is  no  such  thing 
in  them  as  a  feeling  of  fellowship;  these  others  are  foreignei’s,  they 
are  different,  conse(|uently  they  are  wrong.  Any  American  repre¬ 
sentative  abroad,  whether  he  represents  the  (lovernment  in  a  diplo¬ 
matic  or  consular  capacity  or  a  commercial  concern,  who  does 
not  feel  inclined  to  mingle  freely  and  unaffectedly  with  the  people 
of  the  country  where  he  is  stationed,  eat  their  food,  live  their  life, 
and  show  some  interest  in  what  they  are  doing,  not  with  the  offensive 
curiosity  i>f  the  superior  foreigner,  hut  with  the  sympathetic  in¬ 
terest  of  a  fellow  man  such  a  misrepresentative  should  and  must 
he  debarred  from  that  contact  and  he  kept  carefully  within  the 
borders  of  this  country,  where  he  may  do  a  considerable  good,  and 
not  he  permitted  tt)  go  out  where  he  may  do  a  great  deal  of  harm. 

Most  of  my  life  has  been  spent  in  the  central  part  of  the  Re¬ 
public  of  Me.xico,  and  1  have  a  friend  who  has  repeatedly  remarked 
to  me  »tn  our  hot  summer  days  that  1  should  not  mind  Washington 
heat,  having  lived  so  long  in  Mexico,  and  just  as  many  times  1  have 
answered  him  now  mechanically  and  hopelessly  that  “Mexico 
('ity  is  by  no  means  hot.  Sometimes  in  the  winter  it  is  rather 
l)ilterly  cold.”  This  depicts  a  v(“rv  common  trick  of  our  minds. 
No  matter  how  often  <tne  sees  the  statement  that  the  coffee  cro])s  of 
Brazil  were  damaged  hv  frost,  one  will  constantly  hear  the  assertion 
that  Brazil  has  a  hot  climate,  regardless  of  the  size  of  the  <‘ountrv, 
the  relative  positions  of  the  different  sections  t»»  the  E(juator,  and  the 
varying  altitudes.  Brazil,  to  the  American  mind,  is  a  hot  country; 
all  »)f  it  is  hot,  and,  as  an  old  Spanish  saying  puts  it,  “  Barefoot  friars 
will  not  convince  us”  that  in  some  spots  Brazil  is  not  hot. 

Then,  there  are  ideas  we  have  about  races.  South  America 
is  populated  chiefly  by  negroes  and  half-breeds,  according  to  men 
in  the  streets.  Many  otherwise  well-informed  men  have  the  same 
notions;  some  insist  that  chile  con  came  is  a  Mexican  tlish,  although 
1  know  of  no  Mexican  aetjuainted  with  that  dish  l)eft)re  having 
made  a  trip  to  the  United  States. 

If  we  could  establish  a  real  and  intimate  ciuitact  between  our 
schools  of  foreign  service  and  the  countries  where  their  graduates 
are  going  to  work,  the  problem  would  he  very  nearly  solved.  On 
that  score  the  School  of  Foreign  Service  of  Georgetown  Univer¬ 
sity  deserves  commendation.  Without  hesitancy  last  3'ear  it  sent 
IS  students  to  ('aracas,  Venezuela,  for  the  .summer  to  stud^’ 
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the  social,  economic,  and  market  conditions  of  that  country.  As  a 
result  those  students  now  speak  Spanish  with  lluencv,  and  know 
the  market  conditions  of  that  country  better  than  they  would  after 
a  year’s  study  in  hooks.  They  alst)  know  much  more  about  Latin 
American  people  than  could  have  been  acipiired  in  any  other  way. 
Similar  trips  should  he  ma<le  in  the  future,  and  suilicient  funds 
should  he  liberally  provided  by  our  merchants  for  the  continuaiu'e 
of  this  successful  undertaking.  There  is  not  a  merchant  who 
would  not  willinjily,  upon  the  entrance  of  a  new  employee,  pay  .Sl.OOU 
ft>r  a  dependable  ‘guarantee  that  that  employee  would  he  <*apahle. 
That  amount  of  money  can  take  two  students  for  two  months  t<t 
practically  any  one  country  in  Latin  America,  and  if  the  students 
are  of  the  ri};ht  sort  they  will  surely  return  with  the  ‘guarantee 
which  any  merchant  is  entith'd  to  demand.  It  (Uijjht  to  he  an  easy 
matter  to  raise  a  sum  sulliciently  larjje  to  semi  20  students  of  a  for- 
ei<;n  service  scluad  to  a  S(tuth  American  country  every  summer 
uiuler  proper  direction,  and  j)lans  could  he  made  to  select  those  stu¬ 
dents  with  a  definite  purpose*,  that  is.  arrange  to  have  them  return 
under  obligations  to  enter  into  the  service  of  the  men  financing 
their  study  abroad.  In  other  words,  if  close  contact  is  established 
between  foreign  countries  and  the  schools  of  foreign  service,  then 
we  can  ])ass  from  vague  abstractions  and  generalizatit)ns  to  con¬ 
crete  realities.  If  a  man  dealing  in  agricultural  machinery  and 
another  dealing  in  cott<»n  fabrics  and  eight  more  dealing  in  eight 
other  different  commodities,  would  each  put  up  §1. ()()(),  they  would 
finance  the  stinlies  abroad  of  20  studt'nts.  These  stinh'iits  would 
he  selected  according  t*t  their  efficiency  and  personal  (pialifica- 
tions,  and  assigned  to  stmly  certain  topics  in  the  countries  to  he 
visited.  They  would  he  under  the  obligation  of  submitting  a  report 
to  the  university,  a  copy  of  which  wouhl  he  sent  t(»  the  interested 
merchants.  In  this  manner  1  think  the  problem  woid<l  he  very 
nearly  solve<l.  No  school  of  foreign  service  wouhl  decline  its  hearty 
c«>operation  in  such  a  work. 

In  the  study  of  markets  the  foreign  trader  must  recur  to  the 
statistics  prepared  by  our  representatives  diplomatic,  consular  or 
ctunmercial  as  well  as  to  those  prepared  by  foreign  governments 
and  statistical  institutions.  These  statistics  should  he  used  wisely, 
without  overlooking  the  fact  that  in  Latin  America  statistical  science 
is  not  very  well  developed.  We  may  even  say  that  it  is  in  a  some¬ 
what  rudimentary  condition.  There  are  few  men  in  Latin  America 
who  can  he  compared  to  Dr.  Alejandro  Bunge  of  the  Argentine 
Kepuhlic.  Consecpiently,  we  occasionally  have  a  conglomeration 
of  irrelevant  facts,  a  had  arrangement  of  facts,  an  inadequate 
distribution  during  periods  of  observation,  or,  very  often,  misleading 
constructions.  As  a  noted  French  statistician,  Francois  Simiand, 
president  of  the  Societe  tie  Statisticpie  de  Paris  during  1921,  has 
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said,  tho  old  motto  post  hoe,  ergo  propter  hoe  is  translati'd  l>y  statis¬ 
ticians  into  emo  hoe,  ergo  propter  hoe.  In  this  way  wc  have  wit¬ 
nessed  odd  llijihtsof  fancy  presented  as  real  scientific  work,  especially 
in  the  mattei’sof  indexes  of  prices  and  market  conditions.  In  the  use 
of  statistics,  as  well  as  in  the  use  of  other  data,  the  student  must  he 
warned  ajjainst  his  own  bias  and  prejinlice.  More  frecpiently  than  we 
think,  instead  of  heinjj  cold  observers  of  facts  in  order  to  establish  laws 
and  theories,  we  are  parents  of  laws  and  theorieswhich  we  desire  to  have 
substantiated  by  facts.  These  prejudices  are  so  deep  rooted  in  us 
where  Latin  America  is  concerned,  that  sometimes  we  are  on  the 
point  of  helieviiif;  there  is  no  help  for  them.  Here  we  observe  a  fact, 
and  that  fact  means  nothin*;  to  us  hut  a  fact;  while,  if  we  observe 
it  in  Latin  America  and  it  is  fjood,  we  either  overlook  it  or  consider  it 
as  somethin*;  most  unusual,  and  if  it  is  had  we  immediately  jump 
from  a  sin‘;le  fact  to  an  absolute  rule.  We  all  know  facts  like  the 
hdlowin*;:  A  man  sees  many  colored  people  in  the  city  of  Hahia,  and 
immediately  asserts  that  Brazil  is  a  ne<;ro  country;  another  sees  a 
man  with  a  Roman  collar  enti'rin*;  a  barroom  and  candy  store  in 
('aracas,  and  immediately  jumps  to  the  conclusion  that  in  Venezuela 
the  clergy  freejuent  drinking  places.  I  could  cite  any  number  of 
such  instances,  hut  the  above  two,  of  which  1  was  a  personal  wit¬ 
ness,  will  suflice  for  my  purpose. 

We  must  also  he  prepared  against  the  enthusiasm  produced  by 
opinions  which  are  not  so  sound  as  they  might  appear,  and  we  must 
comprehend  the  limitations  of  the  market.  We  must  realize  that 
the  possibilities  of  assimilation  of  certain  merchandise  by  certain 
places  are  in  some  cases  not  elastic,  and  that  a  market  might  easily 
he  oversupplied.  Modern  agricultural  machinery  will  have  a  con¬ 
stantly  hroa<lening  market  throughout  South  America,  and  every¬ 
body  will  understand  the  reason  for  this,  since  steel  factories  in  that 
part  of  the  world  are  possibilities  of  the  most  remote  future.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  market  for  cotton  is  becoming  smaller  every  year. 
Our  exports  of  frozen  meats  aiul  of  canned  vegetables  to  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  will  probably  diminish.  We  may  think  we  have  a  permanent 
market  for  vegetables  in  the  northern  part  of  ('bile  and  the  southern 
part  of  Peru,  for  it  is  well  known  that  these  sections  are  arid.  But 
within  a  short  time  there  will  he  direct  communication  between 
these  sections  and  the  northern  part  of  Argentina,  and  then  that 
market  will  he  closed  to  us.  If,  as  seems  obvious,  the  vegetable  in¬ 
dustry  can  be  developed  in  South  America,  it  would  seem  that  we 
could  finance  such  an  industry  with  profit  in  that  section  rather 
than  ship  our  own  canned  goods  there. 

Our  hanking  methods  have  been  very  severely  criticised  in  South 
America,  and  in  some  instances  we  must  confess  that  we  are  not 
entirely  blameless.  Too  much  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the 
deposit  business.  Rightly  or  wrongly — I  think  more  rightly  than 
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wronji^ly — the  impression  has  l)eeii  ereated  that  our  hanks  are  exaetinji 
from  Latin  America  the  savinfjs  «>f  the  people,  in  or(l<‘r  to  foster  indus¬ 
tries  here  and  in  Luro|)('.  We  have  hut  few  hanks  in  South  America 
operatinj;  in  eomhination  witli  the  devehtpment  of  industry  in  those 
same  countries.  In  tins  matter  we  can  not  hope  to  ectmpete  with 
Kuropeans,  for  we  are  altojictlier  unwillinf;  to  do  it.  Our  hankinj; 
husiness  in  many  eases  is  nothing  more  than  a  money-lending  propo¬ 
sition,  and  the  use  of  scnnehody  else's  money  to  get  profits  for  the 
hanker.  I  do  not  know  (»f  a  single  ease  of  an  American  company, 
organized  here  to  develop  an  industry  in  S(»uth  America  and  financed 
hy  our  (twn  capital,  expecting  returns  from  that  industry  to  he  dis- 
trihuted  hetween  the  hanker  and  those  who  contrihute  their  efforts 
to  the  devehtpment  of  the  country.  Had  we  this  system,  we  should 
gain  a  very  firm  footing  in  S<»uth  America,  and  nolatdy  would  he  able 
to  put  us  (tut  of  husiiu'ss.  Of  eour.se  this  r(‘(|uir(‘s  deej)  insight  int(t 
the  industries  which  have  good  prospi'cts  in  tlutse  countries,  and  it 
calls,  too,  for  the  purpose  (tf  working  with  a  view  to  the  future,  and 
not  of  getting  (juiek  returns,  even  hy  killing  the  tive  which  prodiurs 
the  fruit. 

There  are  some  changes  which  affect  certain  go(tds  and  do  mtt 
affect  other  goods.  The  lack  of  a  market  in  the  l'nit(‘d  .States  and 
in  Kurope  for  Lruguayan  wool  will  not  stop  the  sale  of  wo(»len  goods 
in  rruguay,  hut  will  ivduce  the  sale  of  automohiles  and  things  which 
are  not  of  absolute  necessity.  All  those  facts  must  he  kmiwn  with 
precision  and  not  discussed  with  high-soimding  vagueness.  We  will 
not  htse  anything  hy  ad>andoning  p(‘t  expivssions  like*  “  uidxaimhal 
r(‘sourc(*s,  uidimit(‘d  possibilities,  the  riclu'st  nation  of  the  world, 
in(‘xhaustil>h‘  su|)ply,  the  tn'asu re-house  of  Ainericai,”  aind  the  like. 

.Vhov(‘  adl,  we  must  (‘stahlish  ii  foundation  of  sterling  lutnesty  as 
indis|)(‘nsal>l(‘  for  our  foreign  imirki'ts.  'I'lie  dishonesty  of  one  man 
can  never  excuse  the  dishonesty  <»f  Jinotlu'r  man,  hut  it  certaiidy 
deprives  the  htrmer  of  the  right  of  complaining  against  the  hitter. 
With  respect  to  the  cancellation  of  orders  on  the  part  of  South  Amer¬ 
ica  we  must  rememher  there  are  two  sides.  The  facts  in  numerous 
cases  have  been  as  follows: 

Latin  Anu'rica  needed  goods  and  placed  orders  here.  We  accepted 
those  orders,  hut  we  had  orders  from  Kuropean  and  domestic  sources, 
and  we  continued  to  .serve  the  latter  and  lU'glected  our  South  Amer¬ 
ican  customers,  thinking  that  whenever  we  felt  ready,  they  would 
gladly  accept  our  merchandise.  Moreover,  we  understood  perfectly 
well  the  conditions  which  our  goods  were  e.xpeeted  to  meet  and  we 
paid  no  attention  to  them.  Whenever  we  did  send,  we  sent  our  goods 
as  it  pleased  us  to  send  them.  The  South  Americans  accepted  them 
hecau.se  they  had  no  choice  in  the  matter,  they  had  no  other  source 
of  supply;  hut  while  they  were  accepting  our  goods  a  strong  feeling 
of  irritation  against  us  was  growing.  While  we  had  the  most  flour- 
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ishin"  inarkot,  wo  had  laid  iho  foundations  of  foolinjjs  of  dislike  for 
ourselves.  Then  the  crisis  came.  Our  easy  markets  at  home  and 
in  Europe  were  closed,  and  suddenly  we  rememhered  our  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  orders,  and  dumped  whatever  we  could  not  send  to  Europe  or 
sell  herein  the  Latin  .Vmerican  ports  the  same  |)oor  packin*;.  the  same 
inferior  "oods,  delivered  whenever  delivery  suited  us.  Many  Latin 
Americans  were  flood  sports,  and,  swallowiiif;  their  indifrnation,  con¬ 
tinued  to  rec('ive  our  merchandise,  lint  many  (»f  them,  repayiiif;  us 
in  kind,  decided  not  to  receive  those  floods,  and  to  cancel  orders  for 
more.  Then  hef;an  the  lamentations. 

1  am  not  a  partisan  of  canceliiif;  (»rders.  hut  1  am  a  very  strtuif; 
partisan  (»f  conscientious  fulfillment  of  orders  to  the  satisfaction  of 
our  customers.  And  this  is  the  main  point  we  have  to  study  when 
we  study  foreifjn  markets-  the  customer’s  condition.  The  cus¬ 
tomer  has  not  only  to  satisfy  some  need  and  to  "et  some  material; 
the  customer  is  a  human  heiiif;.  and  we  must  study  that  human  heinf; 
to  see  that  he  is  accorded  fair  treatment.  We  must  know  that  as  a 
fjeneral,  as  an  almost  absolute,  rule  the  Latin  American  customer  is 
an  honest  man.  We  must  recof;ni/.e  this,  and  remember  it  whenever 
we  deal  with  him.  lie  will  he  fair  to  us,  hut  he  wants  us  to  he  fair  to 
him.  The  Latin  .American  does  not  want  to  deal  with  the  Europeans 
in  preference  to  us;  hut  if  the  European  knows  him,  satisfies  his 
needs  and  treats  him  with  loyalty,  and  we  do  not  do  these  thinf;s, 
then  we  must  e.xpect  to  lose  our  I^atin  American  markets  to  Euro¬ 
peans. 

('otis|)icuous  amoiifi  the  common  errors  with  refjard  to  our  southern 
neifihhors  is  that  of  considerinf;  Latin  .\merica  as  a  unit  and  the 
Latin  .Vmerican  as  a  type.  There  is  no  such  thiiif;  as  Latin  America. 
To  a  man  who  has  studied  the  countries  south  of  the  Kio  (Irande, 
Latin  America  is  not  only  an  erroneous  expression  in  itself,  from 
the  standpoint  of  lanfjuafie  alone,  hut  is  found  to  he  u.sed  to  cover 
widely  scattered  countries,  possessing  different  climates  and  dis¬ 
tinctive  characteristics.  And  it  follows  that  the  expression  “Latin 
American”  should  he  rejected  on  the  same  score.  (The  proper  ex¬ 
pressions  are  Ihero-America  and  Ihero-Ainerican,  or  Jlispanic- 
.Vmerica  and  Hispanic-American.  comprisin"  both  Portufjuese  and 
Spanish  America.)  It  is  intended  to  describe  ecpially  well  the 
thoroufihly  European  Urufiuayan  and  Argentinian,  the  African 
Haitian,  the  mixed  races  of  different  origins  everywhere,  and  the 
different  standards  of  life,  different  ideas,  and  different  social  con¬ 
ditions.  What  is  true  of  the  population  of  the  Amazon  Valley 
may  not  be  true  of  the  population  of  (Miile  or  of  the  peoples  of  the 
('entral  Mexican  plateau.  Most  of  us  have  in  mind  strange  types 
of  fjatin  American.  For  some,  the  Latin  American  is  the  money- 
spender  of  the  Parisian  cafe-chaiitant;  for  others  he  is  the  semi¬ 
savage,  half-hreed  foe  of  all  white  men;  for  otliers  he  is  the  eternal 
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revolutionist,  the  “had  man”  dressed  in  a  most  pietures(|ue  manner, 
shootiii};,  drinkin",  attaekiii};  life  and  property:  for  others  he  is 
the  youiif;  man  frecpiently  seen  in  our  cities  pomaded,  with  spats, 
with  the  fanciest  of  vests,  dazzling  neckties,  the  yellowest  of  "loves, 
and  the  most  hrilliant  of  hrilliants  on  his  fin"ers.  Furthermore,  the 
Latin  American,  and  especially  the  Latin  American  merchant,  is  a 
very  slow,  old-fashioned  man,  whom  our  representatives  must  meet 
either  in  the  dance  hall  or  at  the  harroom  counter,  who  must  drink 
with  the  representative  for  three  days  (it  seems  that  the  standard 
is  three  days;  I  have  never  seen  nor  heard  of  two  or  four)  before 
mentioniii"  husiness;  a  man  who  works  only  duriii"  certain  hours, 
who  sleeps  for  two  hours  directly  after  luncheon,  and  whose  courtesy 
consists  of  an  endless  chain  of  hows,  smiles,  and  handshakiii". 
Wo  are  still  hearin"  and  readin"  this  nonsense  every  day,  and  it  is 
hi"h  time  to  put  an  end  to  it. 

The  Latin  American  merchant  is  like  the  honest  merchant  here 
or  anywhere,  lie  likes  to  talk  to  the  point  and  he  likes  to  do  husi¬ 
ness  in  a  husiness-like  manner.  The  so-called  countries  of  “  manana  ” 
are  very  much  the  countries  of  to-day,  and  they  can  teach  us  a 
thin"  or  two  in  the  matters  of  speed  and  eHiciency.  They  want 
courtesy,  hut  they  want  the  courtesy  that  you  and  I  want,  that  every- 
hody  wants.  They  do  not  like  -hut  neither  do  you  nor  I  like  -the 
hlusteriii",  hoastful,  tiresome  chatterer,  who  (piotes  (i"ures  re"ard- 
in"  the  numerous  branches  his  company  has,  the  many  employees, 
the  number  of  scpiare  feet  covered  by  their  oHices,  the  tons  upon 
tons  of  merchandise  hein"  constantly  sold.  They  want  sensible, 
honest,  clean  Americans  with  stress  on  the  “clean,”  no  matter 
what  others  may  say  Americans  who  can  take  a  drink  sociably 
without  fjettiu"  drunk,  and  who  can  wisely  dodge  certain  unde¬ 
sirable  company  without  giving  offense;  in  short,  they  want  a 
gentleman,  and  you  well  know  that  gentlemanliness  is  a  quality  of 
the  heart  and  not  a  temporary  ornament;  they  want  men  who 
respect  their  views,  men  who  can  offer  merchandise  and  permit  its 
examination,  and  who  are  prepared  to  offer  comparisons  with  other 
merchandise  to  show  the  superior  <juality  of  the  kind  they  are  sell¬ 
ing  or  the  better  conditions  under  which  they  sell.  They  want  men 
who  will  create  an  impression  of  the  United  States  of  America  as 
a  country  wliich  stands  for  a  fair  deal  and  impartial  treatment. 

We  want  our  representatives  abroad  to  have  not  merely  an  intel¬ 
lectual  knowledge,  hut,  what  is  more  important,  a  spiritual  under¬ 
standing  of  the  customers  with  whom  they  expect  to  deal.  They 
must  have  a  clear  concept  of  the  markets  into  which  they  are  to  go, 
patiently  to  build  up  American  foreign  trade — not  in  a  mad  endeavor 
to  elear  profits,  even  if  it  means  the  wrecking  of  our  markets,  and 
the  loss  of  our  reputation  as  husiness  men  and  citizens  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 


r.y  I>r.  \Vm.  I'arabkk. 

Curator  of  Ih)'  Aiiirrlcan  Srrtlou.  I'nirrmitij  of  I'riuixjflrauia  Munruiu. 

Jk  S  lontr  US  pivliist(»ri<*  main  was  liold  down  to  the  use  of  hone 
/  \  and  st<»ne  implements  he  <'ould  make  very  little  progress  in 
I  %  eivilization  and  eulture.  hut  with  the  diseoverv  and  use  of 
metals  his  advaneement  heeame  rapid  and  eontinuous.  The 
first  pi'i'iod  may  he  measured  in  tens  of  thousands  of  years,  while  the 
seeond  hejjan  only  yesterday,  in  eomparison. 

(Vrtain  metals,  sueh  as  };old,  silver,  eopper,  tin,  and  meteorie 
iron  oeeur  in  nature  in  a  metallic  state  and  would  he  the  first  to 
attract  the  attention  of  man.  (lold  was  fairly  ahundant  and  widely 
distrihuted  over  the  world.  It  was  found  in  {jlaeial  jjravels  and 
stream  beds  in  fine  particles  or  in  lumps  of  considerable  weight. 
Man  very  soon  learned  that  "old  was  a  most  worthless  metal  for 
all  practical  purposes.  It  could  he  used  for  ornament  only  and 
eonse(|uently  had  very  little  part  in  the  development  of  primitive 
eulture.  Later  on  it  heeame  important  in  the  development  of  the 
arts.  The  American  Indians  could  not  understaml  the  craze  of  the 
Spaniards  to  obtain  their  beautiful  golden  objects  only  to  melt 
them  down. 

(’opper  was  found  in  its  metallic  state  in  great  abundance  about 
Lake  Superior  and  all  along  the  Andes  Mountains.  The  Indians  of 
these  regions  had  discovered  it  and  had  become  acciuainted  with  its 
valuable  ([ualities  long  before  the  advent  of  Europeans.  Silver 
occurs  in  wirelike  forms  and  in  thin  sheets.  Tin  occurs  in  Bolivia 
in  stream  beds  as  cassiterite  and  in  mines  as  crystallized  prisms. 
Lead  was  found  in  native  form,  hut  was  too  soft  for  common  use- 
Meteoric  iron  was  used  by  tlie  Indians  in  many  parts  of  America. 

In  the  beginning,  the  natives  (piite  naturally  used  copper  as  they 
had  used  stone,  shaping  it  into  the  same  forms  and  applying  the 
implements  to  the  same  purposes.  They  learned  that  copper  would 
not  break  like  stone,  that  it  could  he  beaten  into  any  dt'sired  form 
and,  what  was  more  striking  and  more  important,  that  it  became 
harder  when  hammered.  An  implenuuit  made  in  the  form  of  an 
old  stone  ax  could  he  liammered  thin  and  then  ground  into  a  keen 
cutting  edge.  When  it  became  dull  from  use  it  could  he  heated. 


*  Reprinted  from  the  Museum  Journal,  Mareh,  1921. 
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rchanimoml,  and  };n»und  into  as  porfoct  an  imploiiKMit  as  hoforo.  All 
this  was  a  "ivat  advantafio  over  tho  old  stoiu*  iinph'mont.  A  trihp 
in  possession  of  such  implements  could  easily'  overcome  its  nei<;hhors 
and  extend  its  boundaries  and  inlluence.  With  better  tools  and 
implements  the  industries  and  arts  developed. 

It  often  happens  in  the  development  of  culture  that  the  people 
fail  to  make  what  would  seem  to  he  a  perfectly  obvious  step  and  the 
advancement  st(»ps  short.  'Phe  Indians  about  Lake  Superior  for 
some  reason  never  learned  to  cast  their  copp(*r  implenumts,  while 
th(‘  Indians  of  tlu'  .Vndes  made  <tp(‘n  stone  molds  very  similar  to 
those  used  by  the  ancient  iidiahitants  of  Kurope.  By  some  means, 
possibly  by  some  happy  accident,  men  in  different  parts  of  the 
world  iiulepemlently  learned  t«)  extract  metals  from  their  ores,  and 
thus  made  possible  the  rapid  development  of  all  the  industries 
and  arts. 

.Vt  present  there  is  no  method  by  which  we  can  determine  whether 
in  a  fjiven  case  the  composition  of  metal  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  an  object  was  the  natural  one  or  was  made  up  by  the  metallurgist 
at  will.  Throughout  the  Andean  region  from  central  Kcuador  to 
southern  Argentina  the  natives  were  in  the  habit  of  using  bronze, 
a  composition  of  copp(*r  and  tin,  for  the  manufacture  of  many  of 
their  imphunents  and  ornaments.  The  proportions  of  tin  and 
copper  vary  considerably  from  place  to  place  and  from  object  to 
object.  On  this  account  it  has  been  su|)p(tsed  that  the  composition 
yvas  a  natural  one,  hut  up(»n  examination  no  native  metals  of  cor¬ 
responding  composition  can  he  found. 

The  co|)per  of  the  Lake  Titicaca  region  contains  lead;  that  of 
southern  Bolivia,  iron,  lead,  and  antimony;  that  of  the  Uruhamha 
region,  silver.  So  it  is  possible  sometimes  to  locate  the  place  of 
origin  f«*r  tin*  copper.  Fntin  analysis  it  would  appear  that  certain 
metals  were  particularly  desired  in  certain  localities.  The  Argen¬ 
tinians  imported  copper  from  Titicaca,  simthern  Bolivia,  and 
Fruhamha.  The  people  of  the  coast  near  Lima  liked  silver  in  their 
copper  and  so  imported  it  from  Uruhamha.  There  is  evidence 
also  of  trade  in  finished  products  over  wide  areas.  The  character¬ 
istic  bronze  ax  of  Peru  has  been  found  in  the  Amazon  forests  fai 
to  the  east  of  the  Andes  and  in  southern  Brazil.  At  the  time  ol 
the  first  contact,  the  Indians  of  the  Paraguay  River  were  making 
long  journeys  into  the  Inca  country  f(»r  the  purpose  of  trading.  The 
Portugue.se  as  early  as  loOIi  had  heard  rumors  of  a  land  to  the  west 
rich  in  silver  and  gold.  It  is  stated  that  a  ship  captain  took  home 
with  him  an  Inca  silver  ax  for  the  King  of  Portugal. 

While  there  is  abundant  evidence  of  trade  in  manufactured  products 
there  is  evidence  also  of  trade  in  raw  materials.  Bronze  objects  are 
found  in  southern  Kcuador  where  there  is  no  tin,  hut  these  objects 
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an*  made  in  the  form  of  old  Keuadorian  ohjeets,  provin*;  that  they 
were  manufaetiired  »'//  situ  and  tliat  the  tin  was  introdueed  hv  trade. 
In  Arjientina,  bronze  objects  are  found  in  a  rejiion  where  there  is  no 
native  tin.  The  ohjeets  are  of  local  pattern,  and  furnaces,  molds 
for  castino  and  slaj;  containing  tin  have  been  found,  thus  proviti}; 
that  the  tin  had  been  brought  in  by  trade  and  the  objects  manu¬ 
factured  on  the  fjround. 

Pure  tin  was  found  by  Hin<;ham  in  bulk  at  Machu  Picchu. 
(larcilasso  and  Bara  tell  us  that  tin  mines  at  ('orocolla,  Bolivia, 
were  worked  before  the  c<»min};  of  the  Spaniards  and  that  the  Indians 
knew  the  secrets  of  mi.xin};  copper  and  tin  to  harden  their  implements. 
They  did  not  know  the  use  (*f  the  bellows  for  rneltinj;  down  metals 
but  used  instead  taperiiif;  tubes  of  c<tp|)er  for  concentrating  the 
breath  u|)(»n  the  llames.  Many  of  these  pipes  were  often  used  at 
one  time  when  greater  heat  was  desired.  They  also  built  furnaces 
on  the  mountain  tops,  where  the  stnuijf  wind  furnished  the  needed 
blast.  From  all  this  evidence  it  would  appear  that  the  Indians 
knew  the  desirable  (pialitites  of  tin  and  introduced  it,  as  recpiired,  for 
their  purjutses.  The  ancient  metallur<;ist  soon  learned  that  bronze 
made  a  better  implement  than  did  copper.  It  was  harder,  it  could 
he  hammered  into  thin  sheets,  it  could  be  cast  in  closed  molds,  and 
it  took  a  better  impression  from  the  mold. 

When  all  the  abundance  of  analyses  is  considered  it  must  be 
accepted  as  true  that  the  proportion  of  tin  in  a  {jiven  bronze  object 
could  not  have  been  selected  because  of  the  use  for  which  the  object 
was  intended.  Some  authorities  believe  that  the  presence  of  tin  is 
accidental,  ‘‘since  it  is  found  in  greatest  (piantities  in  those  imple¬ 
ments  which  re(|uire  it  least.”  If  we  accept  the  (piotation  as  the 
statement  of  fact,  we  must  conclude  that  there  was  probably  some 
very  jjood  reason  for  such  proportions  of  tin  rather  than  that  the 
whole  thinj;  was  accidental. 

It  has  been  shown  in  laboratory  experiments  that  a  composition 
of  ab«»ut  10  per  cent  of  tin  receives  the  best  impression  in  castin«j. 
Bronze  of  this  composition  expands  in  solidifyiiif;,  and  rejiisteis  the 
finer  details  of  the  mold.  When  objects  hi};!!  in  tin  are  examined 
it  is  found  that  they  are  nearly  always  ornaments,  delicate  small 
objects,  or  the  very  finest  castin};s.  Hence  the  ancient  worker  must 
have  experimented  until  he  discovered  the  proper  proportion  of  tin 
for  the  best  impressions.  A};ain,  those  tools,  such  as  knives  and 
axes,  which  would  seem  to  retpiire  the  most  tin  for  use  on  account 
of  desired  hardness,  usually  have  the  smallest  amount  of  tin,  or  from 
8  to  5  per  cent.  This  is  fouml  to  be  true  in  such  tools  comiii};  from 
Kcuador,  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Ar};entina.  We  must  find  some  explana¬ 
tion  for  this  uniform  practice.  It  can  not  be  due  to  accident  in  the 
.'khiss— 21— Hull.  2 - ;{ 
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sploction  of  native  material  or  ehanee  in  makin{;  up  the  eomposition. 
The  reason  may  he  found  in  the  methods  of  treating  these  cutting 
implements.  They  were  first  east,  then  modified  hy  forging;  and 
annealing  as  eaeh  individual  ease  required.  The  final  stiffness  and 
hardness  was  produced  hy  cold  hammering.  It  has  been  demon¬ 
strated  hy  laboratory  methods  that  bronzes  containing  a  high  per 
cent  «)f  tin  lose  their  ductility  and  can  not  he  cold  hammered.  For 
free  working  of  cast  metals  the  tin  content  should  not  he  above 
7  or  S  per  cent  at  the  very  highest.  It  is  thus  revealed  that  the  ancient 
smith  was  compelled  to  sacrifice  the  desired  hardness  of  his  implements 
hy  increasing  the  tin  content  to  the  necessity  of  free  working  the 
bronze.  He  learned  hy  repeated  trial  the  limits  within  which  he 
could  combine  the  two  elements.  There  was  no  accident  nor  chance, 
nothing  more  than  an  intelligent  metallurgist  who  used  his  materials 
to  the  best  advantage  for  the  desired  purpose  for  which  the  objects 
were  intended. 

As  there  was  a  copper  culture  in  (\)lomhia  and  northern  Ecuador 
where  tin  does  not  occur,  and  copper  objects  are  found,  although 
rarely,  in  the  whole  bronze  area,  it  may  he  inferred  that  there  had 
been  an  earlier  copper  culture  extending  over  the  whole  area.  The 
scarcity  of  copper  objects  in  the  bronze  area  may  he  due  to  melting 
down  the  old  copper  objects  in  the  manufacture  of  the  bronzes. 
The  ruins  of  Tiahuanaco  belong  to  an  old  culture.  The  great  stone 
blocks  are  held  in  place  hy  clamps  of  pure  copper,  hut  this  does  not 
necessarily  prove  that  Tiahuanaco  belongs  to  the  copper  age.  The 
workmen  of  the  time  probably  knew  that  pure  copper  was  better 
adapted  than  bronze  for  the  purpose  of  holding  blocks  of  stone 
together. 

It  is  to  he  regretted  that  the  age  of  prehistoric  bronzes  can  not  he 
determined  with  accuracy.  There  is  always  an  abundance  of 
patination  or  oxidation  present,  hut  no  law  has  yet  been  determined 
for  the  rate  of  oxidation.  This  depends  upon  the  purity  of  the 
metal  and  the  processes  to  which  it  has  been  submitted.  Cast 
objects  oxidize  more  rapidly  than  worked  specimens  on  account  of 
their  more  porous  condition.  Recrystallization  if  present  may  he 
due  to  reworking  the  metal  rather  than  to  age.  At  present  there 
is  no  guide. 

Much  has  been  written  on  the  old  story  of  the  lost  art  of  tem¬ 
pering  copper  and  bronze.  Like  so  many  such  stories,  the  facts  of 
tempering  are  lost  sight  of  in  the  story  of  the  art.  All  competent 
metallurgists  to-day  agree  that  the  art  as  practiced  by  prehistoric 
man  has  not  been  lost.  The  ancients  of  Europe  and  America  in 
tempering  their  metals  used  the  same  simple  method  of  cold  ham¬ 
mering  anti  nothing  more.  The  fine  cutting  edge  was  obtained  by 
grinding. 
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A  HKMAKKABLE  IlKOX/K  KNIFE. 

Amoii};  tlu*  minuM’ous  objects  of  special  interest  in  tlie  Paris  col¬ 
lection  of  «;ol(l  which  the  nuisenin  has  recently  obtained  is  a  knife 
of  unusual  form  and  manufacture.  It  is  east  in  solid  bronze,  with  a 
snake  of  the  same  material  crawling  alonj;  the  hack  of  the  blade 
toward  the  handle.  On  the  end  of  the  handle  stands  a  bird  east  in 
solid  hi<;h-f;rade  fjold.  The  blade  is  very  thin  at  the  point  and 
ahm*;  the  euttinjr  edp'.  The  total  lenfjth  of  the  knife,  handle,  and 
bird  is  inches;  the  lenj'th  of  the  knife  and  handle  is  41  inches; 
the  lenjith  ()f  the  euttin<i  ed<;e  is  ;b\  inches  and  the  width  of  the  blade 
is  1 5  inches. 

The  ancient  Peruvians  were  in  the  ’habit  of  usiii}'  animal  and 
bird  forms  in  all  their  art  products.  They  wove  them  int(»  the 
patterns  of  their  line  cloth,  molded  them  in  clay  and  metal,  and 
painted  them  upon  their  pottery.  These  ancients  were  ex|)ert 
artisans  as  well  as  accomplished  artists.  Kven  their  coimiKm  imple¬ 
ments  were  often  decorated  with  artistic  desi<;ns.  The  knife  here 
represented  has  a  serpent  2  inches  Ion*;  and  a  (piarter  of  an  inch 
thick,  so  coiled  aloii"  the  back  of  the  blade  that  it  does  not  interfere 
with  the  use  of  the  knife.  The  serpent  may  be  the  individual  fetish 
or  totem  of  the  man  who  made  it.  It  is  didicult  to  identify  the 
serpent,  but  from  the  rather  heavy  body,  the  short  tail,  and  the 
diamond  markinjis  on  its  back  it  would  appear  to  be  a  rattlesnake. 
It  was  evidently  cast  separately  and  later  welded  on  the  blade. 

The  "old  bird  was  cast  separately  and  then  set  into  a  socket  in 
the  end  of  the  handle.  The  bird  is  1  inch  hi"h  and  three-ei"hths  of 
an  inch  thick.  It  is  didicult  t(»  be  sure  about  the  identification  of 
the  binl.  The  pntminent  distin^uishiii"  marks  are  the  divided  tail, 
the  deep  win"  marks,  and  the  lar"e  crooked  bill.  The  one  bird 
that  possesses  these  characteristics  to  a  marked  defjree  is  the  damin"o, 
whose  home  is  around  Lake  Titicaca  in  the  central  Andes.  It  has 
a  short  tail,  hut  its  lonj;  winfj  feathers  when  folded  "ive  it  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  having  a  forked  tail;  its  wing  coverts  are  scarlet  hut  its  wing 
(juills  are  black,  giving  the  bird  the  appearance  of  having  a  deep 
depression  across  its  hack,  and  its  heavy  bill  is  decidedly  bent  down. 
The  neck  and  legs  are  too  short  and  heavy  for  accuracy,  but  they 
have  been  made  so  for  the  greater  security.  While  the  flamingo 
nests  and  lives  for  the  most  part  about  the  lakes  in  the  mountains 
at  an  elevation  of  12,000  or  14,000  feet,  it  makes  freipient  visits  to 
the  seacoast,  where  it  may  be  seen  wading  in  the  surf  along  the  shore. 

The  knife  in  most  common  use  by  the  ancients  was  in  form  much 
like  that  used  to-day  by  our  harness  makers.  Nearly  the  same 
form  was  used  in  prehistoric  times  in  Alaska,  Mexico,  Peru,  and 
Argentina.  It  was  this  kind  of  a  knife  the  Peruvians  used  in  decapi- 
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tatin*;  tlioir  (‘ripinics  and  in  all  pcrsctiial  cninWals.  as  is  shown  hy 
illustrations  on  thoir  pottorv.  The  cnttinj;  (*(!<;(*  was  hold  on  tho 
ulnar  sidt*  of  tho  hainl.  Tin*  sanu*  knife  was  used  as  an  ornament 
on  the  top  of  their  headdresses. 

The  knife  illustrated  differs  entirely  from  th<*se  found  in  the 
aneient  "raves  alon"  the  coast  or  tlntse  painted  on  the  pottery  of  the 
re"ion.  We  have  mt  information  as  to  where  or  when  the  knife  was 
discovered,  or  how  it  rea<’hed  Paris,  and  should  he  at  a  loss  to  determine 
its  provenience  hut  for  the  findiii"  of  a  very  similar  one  hy  Dr.  II. 
Bin"ham  at  Machu  Pieehu  in  the  mountains  of  central  Peru.  An 
analysis  of  the  composition  of  this  knife  was  published  hy  ('.  11. 
Mathewson  in  the  .Vmericat)  dournal  of  Science,  Decemher,  Kilo. 
The  knife  is  descrihed  as  the  “finest  example  of  castiii"  practice 
furnished  hy  the  entire  collection.’’  The  analysis  revealed  SS.OS 
per  cent  of  copper  and  per  cent  of  tin.  From  the  "(Mieral  a|)|)ear- 
ance  and  description  of  this  knife  if  may  he  inferred  that  an  analysis 
of  the  one  in  our  collection  wouhl  "ive  about  the  same  results.  It 
seems  unwise  therefore  to  mutilate  this  perfect  s|)ecimen  f(»r  chemical 
analysis  or  metallo"raphic  examination.  Such  treatment  w«>uld  not 
j;ive  us  all  the  information  desired,  not  even  the  clue  to  the  smeltiu" 
mctlnnls  usPd  in  pre|)arin"  the  metals.  It  would  n(*t  tell  us  whether 
the  ores  were  mixed  in  this  proportion  by  nature  or  by  the  metal- 
lur"ist  who  ha<l  eond)ined  the  pure  metals  in  the  proportions  most 
desirable  for  his  purp«»se.  It  would  "ive  us  s«)me  information  con- 
cerniii"  the  annealiii"  pna-esses,  hut  this  is  hardly  suflieient  to 
justify  the  partial  destruction  of  such  a  valuable  object. 

The  use  of  the  knife  <-an  he  conjectured  oidy.  The  handle  is  too 
short  for  use  in  the  hand  as  an  ordinary  knife.  The  blade  must 
have  been  held  between  the  thumb  and  lin"ers.  It  could  not  have 
been  used  for  ordinary  purposes.  It  was  more  than  likely  a  razor, 
but  we  shall  never  know  unless  a  |>icture  of  one  in  use  is  found. 

TWO  (iOI.I)  IIKI.I.S. 

In  fi".  1  are  shown  two  bells,  natural  size,  east  in  fine  "old  by  the 
process  of  usinj;  wax  in  makin"  the  molds.  The  object  on  the  left 
is  in  the  form  of  a  bat  standin"  in  a  loop  of  twisted  "old  wire.  The 
body  is  a  bell  three-ipiarters  of  an  inch  deep  containiii"  a  t»)n"ue  of 
"old.  The  bell  shows  much  wear  on  the  (nitside  and  especially  on 
the  insule  where  the  ton"ue  has  come  into  contact  with  the  lips  of 
the  bell.  We  call  the  object  a  bat  because  of  the  characteristic 
canine  teeth,  the  absence  of  the  incisors  and  the  very  prominent 
breasts.  The  bell  probably  came  from  ('hiri(|ui  and  was  presented 
to  the  museum  in  ISffl  by  the  late  (’larenee  S.  Bement.  It  was 
formerh’  the  property  of  the  late  Dr.  Leidy. 
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Tlio  sccoiul  is  tlu*  most  |)(‘rfi*ct  Itoll  in  our  whole  eolleetion.  It  is 
uni<|ue  in  form,  liuvinj;  a  Hat  top  upon  one  side  of  wlueh  sits  a  small 
animal,  prohahly  a  hat,  holding  in  his  hands  a  loop  of  twisted  ^tdd 
wire  which  ends  in  twtt  loo|)s  on  top  of  his  head.  He  carries  in  his 
mouth  a  small  two-headed  snake.  The  hell  is  supposed  t»)  have 
come  from  Peru  a  Ion*;  time  a*;**  and  was  |)resented  to  the  museum 
hy  Hr.  Ivtthert  (1.  le  ('onte. 


Hy  iHftiiinHHm  of  the  I'liiventity  .Mu.^eum,  Philadelphia. 


Km.  1.— r.OLI)  B|:LUS  from  COLOMBIA. 

The  one  on  I  he  left  is  in  the  form  of  uii  it  nimalst  aniline  in  the  loop  of  a  rope  having  the  rattle  in  his  alido- 
men.  The  hell  on  the  right  has  a  inythieal  figure  seated  on  the  top. 

A  (iOl.DEX  HOARD  FROM  ECUADOR. 

Tile  fine  eolleetion  of  prehistoric  .Vmeriean  Indian  gold  objects 
from  Kcuador  in  the  Tniversity  Museum  was  found  in  1912  hy  vSenor 
Pahlo  Isaias  Sanches,  in  the  edge  of  an  artificial  mound  on  the 
island  of  Tola  at  the  mouth  of  the  Santiago  River  in  the  Prtivince 
of  Ksmeraldas. 

The  island  is  low  lying  and  swampy,  and  at  high  title  the  sea  covers 
a  large  section  of  it.  The  southern  part  is  called  La  Lolita,  and 
it  contains  numerous  artificial  earthworks,  some  of  them  reaching 
the  size  of  2")  feet  in  height  and  1  "lO  feet  in  diameter.  Sehor  Sanches 
has  developed  this  mound  area  as  a  cattle  ranch  and  has  given  it  the 
name  of  Pampa  tie  Orti  tm  acctuuit  t>f  the  ahumlance  t»f  gtiltl  obtained 
hy  placer  mining.  Very  little  arch:et>lt»gical  wt»rk  has  yet  been  done, 
altlmugh  stunt*  10  moumls  have  been  clearetl  tif  the  forest.  Senor 
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SuiH'lios  «lu<;  a  tn*nch  inlt)  <*n(‘  larfja  mound,  and  at  a  deplli  of  fi*cl 
found  a  fiuinan  skeleton  Iniried  in  a  sittiii}?  posture,  surrounde<l  by 
pottery  vessels.  Ainou};  the  numerous  smaller  objeets  in  eonneetion 
with  the  body  was  a  most  interesting  golden  egg  having  inside  an 
imeut  emerald. 


By  ptTniiiwion  i>f  the  enivi^mity  Mueeiini, 

Klti.  2.-eOTTEKY  eHEST  I.N  WHICH  THE  OOLI)  IIOAKD  FKOXI  E(T  ADOK  WAS 

FOl’NI>. 

II  was  (lilt;  out  of  a  moiiiid  on  lhi>  Island  of  To!a.  Prin  inip  of  Esmi'raldas.  .Size  in  inctips:  liiMt:ht  IS, 

|pni;lli  2:1.  widlli  2n. 

While  e.veavating  at  the  side  of  a  mound  for  the  foundations  of  an 
e.xtension  of  his  brewery  Senor  Sanehes  came  upon  a  large  elay  ho.\ 
(fig.  2)  which  proved  to  he  a  burial  urn  containing  the  skeleton  of 
a  child  along  with  all  the  larger  pieces  of  gold  here  illustrated. 

Some  description  of  the  objects  illustrated  seems  desirable.  The 
large  breastplate  (fig.  Il),  14  inches  across,  has  a  liunianlike  head  em¬ 
bossed  in  the  center.  This,  which  was  made  separately  by  hammering, 
stands  out  11  inches  from  the  background,  to  which  it  was  attached 
by  a  splendid  job  of  soldering.  One  of  the  rays  had  been  broken  off 
midway  and  repaired  with  a  piece  of  gohl,  differing  in  color,  by  solder- 
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iiig  on  tlu‘  joiiu'd  pieces  several  short  strips  of  soft  gold  and  then 
heating  them  down.  The  head  is  prohahly  that  of  the  hat  go<l,  as 
the  large  canine  teeth  and  holes  instead  of  incisors  are  characteristic 
of  that  being.  Four  ilouhle-headed  alligators  are  repoussed  on  the 
background.  They  are  made  to  appear  very  realistic  with  upturned 
snouts,  and  triangles  and  dots  to  represent  scales. 


The  second  breastplate  is  13i  inches  long  and  has  two  human 
heads  at  each  end  in  repouss^.  The  head  in  the  center  again  appears 
to  be  that  of  the  bat  god.  It  was  cast  separately  and  soldered  to  the 
beaten  plate,  The  nose  pin  has  the  appearance  of  passing  through 
the  septum,  but  in  reality  two  separate  pieces  were  soldered  on 
instead.  (Fig.  4.) 

The  bat  god  in  Fig.  5  measures  inches  across  the  wings.  The 
head  was  cast  in  a  slightly  different  colored  gold  and  soldered  to  the 
beaten  body.  The  breasts  are  those  characteristic  of  the  bat,  while 
the  hands  are  human. 
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Allot hor  oxainplp  of  tlu*  iilli};ator  (l(‘si};n  will  bo  found  in  the 
bi'antifully  doooratial  objoot  in  Fi<;.  (>  wliich  contains  convention¬ 
alized  heads  of  six  allij^ators,  two  faeinj;  each  other  in  the  middle 
and  one  in  each  corner. 


By  iMM-inisHion  of  the  irniveniity  Mueeutn,  Philadelphia. 

Kl<;.  4.— imKAST  I'l.ATK  1:{J  INCHES  ACROSS. 
Iloud  of  llif  liut  Kod  ill  lliooeiilpr  with  Iwo  human  nmirfs  on  oath  sUIp. 


By  p4YiitiMNk»n  of  the  Cnivenity  Muaeuni.  I*hilatlel|diia. 


Kio.  .V— HAT  col)  OK  fiOLD  WITH  WINCS  »5  INCHES  .VCRf).SS. 

The  two  euff-like  objects  (fi};.  7)  are  identical,  each  S  inches  long 
and  having  10  rows  of  small  bosses  0  to  the  row.  It  is  very  iloiiht- 
ful  if  these  were  ever  worn  on  the  arms  or  legs,  because  they  are  perfo¬ 
rated  at  the  corners  with  large  holes  and  aroumi  the  smaller  end  with 
numerous  small  ones.  The  holes  were  made  from  the  outside  and 
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luMico  tho  insido  is  very  roufili.  The  euH’s  were  more  than  likely 
attached  hy  means  of  round-headed  oold  nails  to  some  wooden 
ohjeet,  possibly  an  id<tl. 

;♦  There  are  nearly  a  thousand  thin  (|uadran^ular  pieces  of  j^old, 
five-eifjhths  inch  by  1  inch,  p(*rforated  at  the  corners  and  evidently 
intended  for  sewinj;  on  jjarments.  From  the  position  in  which  they 


Hy  iHTiiti^niun  ii(  thr  I'nivfnity  MuM>uni. 

Kl«i.  6.-VAKIOUS  (iOLI>  ORNAMENTS  FROM  Kei  ADOR. 

Tho  ilosi);ii  of  Ihocoiilriil  flKoro  is  niuilo  ii|>  of  six  ulliKUtor  hoa<ls.  Oiit'-hulf  size. 

were  found,  in  connection  with  the  skeleton  of  the  child,  Sehor  Sanches 
thought  they  luul  been  sewn  on  the  burial  sbroud  of  the  child.  The 
deeoratcfl  ones  served  as  a  frin};<*. 

The  beltlike  sheets  of  };old  having  larfje  banjjles  attaebed  to  them 
with  j;old  wire  are  a  mystery.  The  hiroest  of  the  three  pieces  is 
20  inches  hm*;  and  has  14  banjiles  attached  to  it.  One  «iuess  is  as 
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jiuod  as  anotIuM'  as  to  llu*ir  uso.  Tlu*v  ciuitain  porforatiiuis  for  sow¬ 
ing  or  nailing  thoin  fast. 

liosidfs  tlu'so  lar»;t*r  pipfes  tlu'iv  an*  nuiiu*r«*us  interpstinjj  sinallpr 
hits  of  jewplry,  such  as  two  whccl-sluiptni  telescopic  carrin{;s  in  filigree 
work;  two  elahorately  made  earrings  with  hooks  for  suspension;  nose 
ornaments  made  from  a  heaten  nugget,  some  being  hollow  while  others 
have  a  copper  core  plated  with  gohl;  small  round  decorated  lK)xes 
with  soldered  ends;  coils  of  gold  wire  of  different  sizes,  and  other 
nondescript  objects  of  unknown  use. 


By  permission  of  the  University  Museum.  Fhilsdelphis. 

Fig.  7.-(  UFFLIKE  OBJEC  TS  OF  ('.OLD  8  INCHES  LONG. 


In  the  lowlands  of  the  island,  wherever  excavations  are  made,  gold 
is  found  in  paying  (piantities,  and  along  with  it  great  ({uantities  of 
pottery  fragments  are  obtained  in  the  mud  and  decayed  vegetable 
material  to  a  depth  of  .5  or  G  feet.  While  panning  for  gold  the 
natives  find,  besides  the  natural  gold  sands,  thousands  of  very  minute 
finely  worked  objects  or  fragments  of  jewelry  in  an  immense  variety 
of  forms  and  designs.  Fig.  9  will  give  some  idea  of  the  two  or  three 
thousand  specimens  in  our  collection.  Among  them  are  nose,  ear, 
lip,  and  cheek  ornaments;  awls,  needles,  and  fishhooks;  tacks  and 
nails,  with  heads  ami  without,  of  various  forms  and  sizes;  gold  rings 
and  pendants  with  stone  settings;  minute  bangles  attached  to  other 
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jewelry;  miniature  masks  of  plain  beaten  jjold  and  of  delicate  filijjree 
work.  'Pile  use  of  many  of  these  thinjis  is  obvious  and  that  of  others 
may  be  inferred  from  the  st(»ries  of  the  eon(|uerors,  who  reported  that 
the  Indians'  faces  were  sown  with  nails  of  {;old. 

There  is  evidence  that  the  ancient  Indian  workmen  of  Esineraldas 
were  metallur"ists  of  marked  ability.  They  were  the  only  people 
who  manufactured  platinum  jewelry.  In  our  collection  will  he  seen 
ithjects  of  pure  platinum,  objects  with  platinum  background  set  with 
tiny  halls  of  gold  fused  to  form  a  border,  and  objects,  one  side  plat¬ 
inum  and  the  other  gohl. 


By  pertiiissiun  of  the  Univeraity  Mu84mm,  Philadelphia. 


Khi.  M.-INTKKKSTIN(i  lUTS  OF  JEWKLKY. 

The  nose  ring  in  the  le(t-hantl  iiptM-r  corner  is  a  Iwaten  nugget;  the  one  on  the  right  is  copper-plated  with 
gold;  all  the  others  are  o(  gold  and  are  hollow.  One-half  size. 

The  characteristic  feature  of  these  objects  is  their  microscopic  size. 
Large  objects  are  found  in  the  mounds,  as  is  shown  by  our  plates, 
hut  nothing  of  any  size  has  been  found  in  the  washings. 

The  origin  of  this  gold  is  at  present  a  great  conundrum.  It  has 
the  appearance  of  a  junk  shop  where  fragments  have  been  collected 
for  reworking.  Yet  a  very  large  per  cent  are  perfect  specimens. 
Material  of  similar  character  is  found  in  several  places  along  the  shore 
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when*  rivers  enter  the  sea.  All  these  rivers  carry  down  native  {;»thl, 
ajid  the  Indians  washin<;  f**r  it  lind  the  worked  specimens  in  their 
pans.  These  deposits  do  not  have  the  ap|)earanee  of  refuse  heaps  or 
villajje  sites,  hut  more  that  «»f  redeposited  material  under  the  action 
of  water.  However,  if  it  was  so  redeposited,  what  has  heeome  of  the 
larjjer  |)ieees  of  gold  t  Sometimes  entire  pots  are  found  and  human 


By  pn-niU.tioti  of  thr  t'nivornity  Muwuni.  I*hilwlt4pbim. 

Ku;.  9.-A  KKW  OK  TIIK  SMALI.EU  (iOI.I)  OFUECTS. 
Natural  size. 


hones  which  show  no  signs  of  rough  usage.  The  whole  problem  will 
retpiire  careful  scientific  work  for  a  satisfactory  solution. 

Interest  attaches  to  these  Kcuadorian  collections  because  of  their 
artistic  value,  their  suggestive  designs,  and  their  evidence  of  mechan¬ 
ical  skill  and  metallurical  knowledge  attained  by  the  ancient  smiths. 
Xo  other  people  worked  platinum  and  none  made  so  much  delicate 
jewelry.  Many  of  the  designs  are  so  similar  to  those  found  in  Central 
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Ami'i’ica  and  so  unliko  any  in  IVru  or  ('oloinhia  that  ono  is  inclinod  to 
hi'lii'vo  thi'ir  was  a  diirct  (•(•ntact  Ix'twoen  tliose  two  widely  sepa¬ 
rated  eultures.  The  hat  {;od  in  "old  is  eoininon  in  l)otli  areas. 

'I'he  alligator  designs  in  repousse  (*n  tlie  "old  breastplates  are  strik- 
iti"ly  similar  to  those  found  painted  on  the  so-ealled  “alli"ator  ware” 
from  ('hiri(iui.  Very  realistie  allifjatoi’s  in  repousse  are  found  on  the 
lar"e  "old  breastplates  from  ('olomhia,  whereas  in  Ksmeraldas  and 
('hiri((ui  the  animal  is  hi"hly  eonventionalized.  The  eommon  desi"ns 
on  the  pottery  of  the  two  re"ions  are  also  (piite  similar.  Another 
very  important  hit  of  evidence  has  come  to  li"ht  touehin"  upon  a 
curious  custom  formerly  practiced  in  the  tw(*  areas.  I  refer  to  the 
custom  of  decoratiu"  the  incisor  teeth  hy  inlays  of  jadeite,  turiiuoise, 
"old,  etc.,  found  in  Mexico,  (Vntral  America,  and  hkaiador,  hut  not 
found  elsewhere.  Until  more  archa‘olo"ical  work  has  been  done  in 
('olomhia  and  Panama  it  will  he  im[)ossihle  to  determine  whether  the 
contact  hetw(‘en  Ksmeraldas  and  ('hiri(|ui  came  hy  way  of  the  land  or 
across  the  sea.  Here  is  an  important  held  for  careful  research. 


ON  Au"ust  10  next  the  Pan  American  Postal  (\)n"ress  is  called 
to  meet  at  Buenos  Aires,  to  which  con"ress  all  the  Pan 
American  countries  have  been  requested  to  send  dele"ates. 
The  invitation  extended  to  this  country  has  been  accepted 
and  the  sendin"  of  two  dele"ates  promised. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  I’niversal  Postal  Union,  to  which 
practically  every  Government  of  the  world  has  jjiven  adhesion,  it  is 
permissible  for  countries  to  establish  “more  restricted  Unions,” 
with  a  view  to  betterin"  postal  conditions  between  the  countries  in 
the  lesser  Unions.  Accordin"ly  10  countries  of  South  America 
joined  to"ether  and  held  the  First  South  American  Postal  ('onjjress 
at  Montevideo  in  1911,  at  which  there  were  present  dele"ates  from 
the  Argentine  Republic,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  ('olombia,  (’Idle,  Ecuador, 
Paraguay,  Peru,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela. 

When  this  1911  congress  adjourned,  it  was  to  meet  again  as 
the  Pan  American  Postal  (’ongress,  at  Buenos  Aires,  to  which  all 
Pan  American  countries  were  invited  to  send  delegates.  The 
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"athoriii};  at  Montovidco  was  distinctly  contiru‘ntal  as  far  as  South 
America  was  concerned,  l>ut  was  extended  to  he  international  in 
character  l>y  hrinjjiii"  in  all  Pan  American  countries.  This  explains 
how  the  I’nited  States  came  to  he  invited  to  attend  the  forthcominj; 
congress  in  An«;iist  next. 

With  the  estahlishment  of  the  Tniversal  Postal  rnion,  in  l<S7j, 
came  uniformity  of  postafje  rates,  comiitions,  and  cla.ssification, 
which  unif(u-mity  was  maintained  until  the  ('on<;ress  of  the  I’niversal 
Postal  rnion,  Madrid,  1920,  at  which  con<;ress  the  Tnited  States  had 
two  «lele"ates.  At  Madrid,  because  of  conditions  arisirif;  out  of  the 
World  War,  there  arose  a  demand  for  a  hifjher  p()sta<;e  rate  from  the 
delefjates  of  nearly  all  Kuropean  countries.  This  demand  was 
opposed  hy  the  Pan  American  countries,  and  in  consequence  a  com¬ 
promise  was  effected,  leaving  it  optional  with  a  country  to  accept 
the  higher  rate,  and  providing  for  a  lO-cent  maximum  rate  for  the 
first  unit  weight  «»f  letters,  and  a  .5-cent  minimum  rate,  which  maxi¬ 
mum  or  minimum  rate  mi»;ht  he  accepted,  or  a  rate  in  between  decided 
upon. 

The  h^irst  South  American  (’ontinental  Postal  (’onfjress  at  Monte¬ 
video  in  1911  fixed  upon  a  letter  rate  erpial  to  about  4  cents,  so  that 
if  the  United  States  had  been  represented  by  delegates,  senders  in 
this  country  would  have  to  deal  with  three  rates — the  domestic  rate 
(2  cents),  the  South  American  rate  (4  cenl.s),  and  Universal  Postal 
Union  rate  (o  cents). 

At  Buenos  Aires  it  is  hoped  to  .secure  the  makinj;  of  an  agreement 
to  have  each  country  in  the  conjiress  adopt  its  domestic  rate  in  deal- 
inf;  with  the  other  Pan  American  countries,  in  which  case  the  United 
States  would  employ  its  domestic  or  2-cent  letter  rate  to  all  the  20 
other  Pan  American  countries. 

By  taking:  part  in  the  Buenos  Aires  (’onf;ress,  and  helpin*;  to 
huihl  up  a  compact  and  useful  postal  organization,  it  is  hoped  that 
there  may  be  created  a  better  understanding  of  the  object  of  the 
Pan  American  Union  in  “  the  development  of  commerce,  friendly 
intercourse,  grood  understandinf;,  and  the  preservation  of  peace 
among:”  Pan  American  countries. 

Beyond  this  there  is  the  decided  advantage  that  will  come  to  pub¬ 
lishers  and  exporters  in  this  country,  because  newspapers  and  printed 
matter  generally  will  be  accepted  at  the  same  rate  as  if  intended  for 
delivery  in  the  ITiited  States. 

This  is  the  first  time  the  United  States  has  been  requested  to  join 
with  its  Pan  American  neighbor  nations  in  a  meeting  designed  to 
be  mutually  helpful  to  postal  affairs. 

The  advantage  of  this  country  being  represented  in  the  Congress 
of  Buenos  Aires  by  delegates  from  the  I’nited  States  Post  Oflice 
Department  is  abundantly  illustrated,  it  is  believed,  by  a  brief  ref- 
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cronce  to  the  results  accomplished  at  the  Universal  Postal  Union 
('ongress  at  Madrid  through  the  close  cooperation  or  coalition  at 
that  congress  of  the  delegates  representing  the  Pan  American  coun¬ 
tries,  this  coalition  having  been  brought  about  through  the  divergent 
views  held  generally  hv  the  delegates  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  «*n 
the  one  hand  and  the  delegates  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  (that  is, 
the  Pan  American  nations)  on  the  other  hand  with  respect  to  the 
matters  of  postage,  transit,  and  other  rates.  The  countries  first 
referred  to  were  generally  united  in  proposing  an  increase  of  approxi¬ 
mately  100  per  cent  in  these  rates,  while  the  United  States  and  the 
()ther  Pan  American  countries  not  only  opposed  such  increase  hut 
favored  a  decrease  in  at  least  some  of  the  rates  heretofore  prevailing. 
It  may  he  stated  that  it  was  the  united  presentation  at  the  Madrid 
(’ongress  of  the  American  ideals  and  the  perseverance,  loyalty, 
and  enthusiasm  with  which  the  delegates  of  South  and  Central 
.Vmerica  cooperated  in  keeping  these  ideals  before  the  congress  that 
resulted  finally  in  the  optional  rates  referred  to  above  and  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  e.xisting  transit  rates  without  any  increase. 

But  there  should  not  fail  to  he  mentioned  another  result  growing 
out  of  the  coalition  and  cordiality  of  the  delegates  of  the  Pan  American 
countries  at  Madrid,  which  result  was  the  inauguration  of  negotia¬ 
tions  leading  to  the  conclusion  on  the  13th  of  November,  1020,  at 
Madrid  of  a  special  postal  convention  between  all  the  Pan  American 
nations  and  Spain,  providing  for  the  application  of  certain  domestic 
rates  and  increased  weight  limits.  This  special  treaty,  while  already 
in  effect  between  eight  of  the  Pan  American  countries,  has,  however, 
not  yet  been  ratified  by  any  country  e.xcept  Colombia,  although  it  is 
believed  that  such  action  is  perhaps  being  deferred  by  a  majority  of 
these  countries,  awaiting  the  (levelopments  growing  out  of  the  con¬ 
gress  to  be  held  at  Buenos  Aires  in  August. 

It  might  be  claimed  that  the  objeets  to  be  accomplished  at  the 
Congress  of  Buenos  Aires  have  already  been  provided  for  by  the 
special  convention  just  mentioned,  and  this  would  doubtless  be  sub¬ 
stantially  correct  were  this  treaty  ratified  and  in  operation  by  all  or 
a  majority  of  the  countries  of  Pan  America.  It  is  believed,  neverthe¬ 
less,  that  the  deliberations  of  the  Congress  of  Buenos  Aires  will  result 
in  the  absorption  not  only  of  the  convention  of  Montevideo  but  also 
of  the  special  convention  of  Madrid,  just  mentioned,  and  in  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  one  general  treaty  between  all  these  countries,  in  the  drafting 
of  which  it  is  expected  the  United  vStates  will  take  an  active  part 
through  its  delegates,  in  order  that  the  new  treaty  may  preserve 
the  best  features  of  those  now  in  existence  and  add  thereto  such 
additional  features  as  are  necessary  for  the  much-desired  promotion 
of  commercial  and  friendly  relations  between  all  Pan  American 
countries. 


A  FILIPINO  WOMAN  WOKKINO  ON  A  SMALL  DKSKJN. 
The  iiat  ivps  use  a  ({real  deal  uf  open  work,  known  as  calado. 


A  NEW  INDUSTRY  FOR  WOMEN  IN  THE  ISLANDS. 


I5y  J.  !•'.  I5(k>mkh. 

Til  1C  l’liili|>|)in(‘  luiixlniiulr  (‘iiihroidcrv  industry  attniiu'd  a 
coiniiuM'rial  status  duriiif;  the  World  War,  hut  the  Philip¬ 
pine  produeers  of  artistic  needlework  are  now  well  equipped 
to  compete  with  those  of  any  other  nation  for  the  Aineriean 
trade  in  this  class  of  merchandise.  The  Philippine  needleworkers 
have  an  aptitude  for  their  craft  which  is  not  surpassed  anywhere  in 
the  world  and  certainly  is  not  rivaled  anywhere  in  the  Orient. 

The  art  of  embroidering  was  introduced  into  the  Philippines  by 
the  Spanish,  French,  and  Belgian  nuns,  who  opened  the  first  con¬ 
vents  in  the  country  over  300  years  ago.  l^p  to  the  beginning  of 
.Vmerican  occupation  practically  all  the  emhniidery  work  done  in  the 
Philippines  was  wrouglit  in  the  convent  schools,  or  in  the  homes  of 
the  Filipino  women  under  the  inspiration  of  those  schools.  The 
young  women  were  taught  in  these  religious  schools  to  emhellisli 
silk,  plush,  and  woolen  fabrics  for  spreads,  cases,  picture  frames, 
altar  cloths,  and  other  similar  articles.  Practically  all  of  this  early 
work  was  in  colors  and  possessed  much  merit,  both  in  design  and 
workmanship. 

Filipino  women,  by  taste  and  aptitude,  were  peculiarly  fitted  to 
develop  great  proficiency  in  this  particular  form  of  needlework. 
From  these  early  school  centers  the  art  of  embroidering  spread  to 
almost  all  parts  of  the  archipelago.  From  working  almost  altogether 
upon  the  heavier  fabrics  imported  from  Europe  and  introduced  to 
them  through  the  schools,  they  soon  passed  to  the  second  step  in  the 
development  of  the  embroidery  industry  by  beginning  to  work  upon 
the  native  fabrics,  particularly  upon  the  piha  cloth,  a  delicate  and 
dainty  fabric  fashioned  of  silk  and  the  fiber  of  the  pineapple  plant. 
Examples  of  early  work  on  this  cloth  are  to  be  found  in  pafiwlm,  as 
the  picturesijue  collar  worn  by  the  Filipino  woman  is  called,  handed 
down  as  heirlooms  from  past  generations.  These  artistically  em¬ 
broidered  panuelos  are  much  sought  after  by  collectors  of  antique 
specimens  of  needlework.  It  is  diflieult  to  say  to  what  extent  the 
Filipino  woman  has  improved  upon  the  art  taught  to  her  ancestors 
hy  the  early  convent  workers  from  Europe;  hut  it  is  an  obvious  fact, 
however,  that  the  women  of  all  localities  are  not  e(jually  proficient 
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in  nil  forms  or  stylos  of  work.  Those  of  oortain  communities  do 
certain  stitches  better  than  others.  Apparently  the  influence  of  the 
early  Kuropean  teachers  is  still  manifest.  The  women  whose  ances¬ 
tors  were  educated  at  a  convent  where  a  special  stitch  was  tauglit 
are  especially  proficient  in  that  stitch. 

.Vnother  feature  of  the  handiwork  of  the  Philippine  embroiderers 
is  worth}'  of  mention,  because  it  has  had  an  important  hearing  on  the 
commercializing  of  the  craft.  They  use  a  great  deal  of  the  openwork, 
known  as  cnluh,  in  their  patterns,  which  gives  to  their  product  a 
dainty,  lacy  appearance.  Prior  to  the  introduction  of  Filipino  em- 
hroidery  on  the  markets  of  the  world  this  class  of  work  was  found 
(udy  in  the  most  expensive  French  embroideries. 

When  the  Americans  entered  the  Philippines  the  women  in  many 
parts  of  the  islands  were  doing  exquisite  embroidery  work,  princi¬ 
pally  upon  native  fabrics,  for  their  own  use.  The  ability  to  do  artis- 
tic  embroidery  work  was  so  general  that  most  of  the  needlework  was 
done  in  the  home  and  practically  no  effort  had  been  made  to  establish- 
a  local  market  for  it.  Naturally,  no  effort  had  been  made  to  develop 
an  export  trade  in  it.  The  art  of  embroidery  continued  to  he  an  art 
for  art’s  sake.  Wherever  embroidery  was  done  it  was  done  as  a  labor 
of  love — as  the  most  artistic  expression  of  the  Filipino  woman.  The 
result  was  that  the  comparatively  poor  of  the  Philippines  wore  on 
their  garments  examples  of  the  embroiderer’s  skill  of  an  excellence  to 
he  found  only  upon  the  clothing  of  the  rich  in  other  countries.  In 
Kurope,  from  whence  the  art  had  been  transplanted,  it  had  long  since 
ceased  to  he  an  art  for  art’s  sake.  For  centuries  it  liad  been  commer¬ 
cialized  and  appeared  in  its  realty  artistic  form  only  upon  the  garments 
of  the  wealthy. 

Soon  after  American  occupation,  efforts  to  peddle  handmade  em¬ 
broideries  from  house  to  house  in  Manila  and  other  large  centers  of 
population  began.  The  pioneers  in  this  method  of  trying  to  put 
Philippine  embroideries  on  the  market  would  purchase  a  piece  of 
cloth,  draw  a  rough  design  on  it  in  pencil  and  give  it  to  the  women 
to  embroider.  After  collecting  a  quantity  of  work  done  in  these  crude 
patterns  they  would  go  about  from  house  to  house  selling  the  pieces 
for  wliatever  they  could  get. 

These  first  specimens  of  Philippine  embroidery  offered  for  sale  were 
tantalizing  to  the  American  women  residing  in  Manila  in  those  days. 
The  pieces  were  usually  blouses  and  dresses.  The  workmanship  was 
almost  uniformly  excellent, hut  frequently  the  designswere  most  crude 
and  exasperating.  If  by  chance  the  design  w'as  passable  or  good,  the 
material  on  which  the  work  had  been  done  was  usually  of  a  very  poor 
(piality.  Nevertheless,  the  American  women  bought  many  pieces  of 
this  embroidery  because  of  the  excellence  of  the  needlework.  This 
small,  uncertain  market  was  suflicient  to  turn  the  attention  of  many 
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Filipino  women  to  the  eomniereial  possibilities  of  tlie  art.  Although 
the  priees  paid  for  this  work  were  eoinparatively  low,  they  were 
enough  to  enable  the  women  of  the  islands  to  earn  more  with  their 
needles  than  in  any  other  way.  Consequently  a  eonsiderahle  number 
of  women  and  girls  in  the  eommunities  adjacent  to  Manila  soon  came 
to  devote  their  labors  to  the  making  of  embroidery  for  the  local 
market. 


A  SPECIMEN  OK  THE  WORK  OK  A  SCHOOL  (URL. 
Emhroidrry  is  now  one  of  the  required  courses  for  girls  in  the  nutive  seh(K)ls. 


Ten  years  ago  a  potential  embroidery  industry  existed  in  the 
Philippines,  hut  certain  important  factoi’s  essential  to  its  crystalliza¬ 
tion  were  lacking.  Between  the  embroidery  workei*s  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines  and  the  market  for  their  product  was  a  gulf  of  commercial 
inaptitude  which  could  he  bridged  only  by  business  organization  in 
both  the  manufacturing  and  marketing  ends  of  the  industry.  This 
business  organization  was  finally  supplied  by  the  Americans,  who  saw 
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the  j)«)ssil)ilitios  tliat  lay  in  the  artistie  needlework  of  the  Filipino 
women. 

The  problems  which  confronted  the  American  pioneers  in  the 
Phili|)pine  embroidery  industry  were  mail}'  and  intricate.  Numer- 
<»iis  experiments  were  made  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  pioneei's 
themselves  did  not  appreciate  at  the  heginninj'  just  how  many  ami 
how  dillicult  were  the  obstacles  which  lay  in  their  jiath.  They  were 
imbued  with  the  idea  of  laying  before  the  women  of  the  United  States 
examples  of  the  needlecraft  of  the  women  of  the  Philippines,  feeling 
sure  that  it  surpas.sed  anything  that  could  he  obtained  from  Europe 
at  anything  like  the  same  price.  But  they  did  not  undei'stand  the 
magnitude  of  the  task  before  them. 

When  the  Filipino  workei-s  and  the  men  who  were  peddling  their 
product  from  house  to  house  in  Manila  first  turned  their  attention 
to  blouses  and  dresses,  the.se  things  were  in  demand  among  American 
women.  But  the  Filipino  women  knew  nothing  about  the  constant 
changes  in  fashions  in  the  United  States.  In  those  days  Americans 
in  the  Philipjiines  were  themselves  well  behind  the  styles  of  their 
countrywomen  ovei'seas.  The  result  was  that  many  of  these  pioneer 
.Vmericans  bought  (piantities  of  these  blouses  and  dresses  from  ped¬ 
dlers  and  shipped  them  to  the  United  States.  The  needlework  on 
these  articles  was  exejuisitely  done,  hut  the  designs,  as  a  rule,  were 
crude  and  the  materials  without  uniformity.  Moreover,  the  sizes 
were  in  most  cases  unsuitable  and,  also,  when  these  blouses  and  dresses 
reached  the  United  States,  blouses  were  not  in  vogue.  The  trade 
was  not  interested  in  the  nondescript  assortments,  in  spite  of  the 
excellence  of  the  neetllework. 

Not  only  did  these  experiments  result  in  considerable  loss  to  those 
who  had  risked  their  money  in  making  the  collections  of  embroidery, 
but  they  served  to  prejudice  the  trade  in  the  I’nited  States  against 
Philippine  embroideries  to  such  an  extent  that  in  later  years  it  was 
dillicult  to  get  an  American  buyer  to  look  at  work  from  the  Philip¬ 
pines.  These  ill-assorted  collections  revealed  to  the  trade  the 
chaotic  condition  of  Philippine  production  and  created  an  adverse 
impression  among  dealei's  which  lasted  for  several  years.  The  sit¬ 
uation  was  most  discouraging,  but  a  few  iletermined  individuals 
profited  by  the  mistakes  that  had  been  made  by  the  pioneers  in  tbe 
trade  and  resolved  to  avoid  the  revealed  pitfalls.  They  set  their 
course  by  what  were  discovered  to  be  the  reijuirements  of  the  trade. 

These  early  experiments  disclosed  the  necessity  of  combining  in 
Philip|)inc  embroidery  products  correct  materials,  dainty  and 
attractive  designs,  and  artistic  workmanship,  making  the  whole  as 
responsive  as  possible  to  the  changing  tastes  and  modes  of  the  market. 

The  Philippine  embroidery  industry  made  its  first  definite  move¬ 
ment  fonvard  when  those  interested  in  it  turned  their  attention  to 
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liiif^erie.  It  appeared  to  them  that  ladies’  lingerie  was  the  most 
promising  artiele  with  which  to  interest  American  trade.  Em- 
hroidered  lingerie  appeared  to  he  a  staple  artiele,  less  subject  than 
waists  and  blouses  to  the  changes  of  fasliion.  At  that  time  the 
United  States  was  buying  its  handmade  lingerie  from  France.  The 
French  workers  luul  the  advantage  of  reputation,  undeniable  style, 
and  tlie  tendency  of  the  trade  to  adhere  to  old  sources  and  to  look 
witli  suspicion  on  anything  new.  The  founders  of  tlie  Philippine 
industry  based  their  hopes  upon  tlieir  ability  to  offer  high-grade 
merchandise  that  could  he  sold  at  a  price  below  that  of  the  French 


NATIVE  WORKERS  I’REI'ARIXU  THE  MATERIAI.  KOR  IHSTRI lU  TION. 

Theelolli  is  out  into  proper  Ifiinllis  and  stunipcsl  Ixdore  it  is  deliveresl  to  the  contractors,  who  act  asinter- 
misliaries  l)etween  the  factories  and  the  native  needlewomen. 


|)roduct.  Some  of  these  beginners  brought  to  their  task  a  line  artis¬ 
tic  sense  of  what  would  go  with  the  trade,  as  well  as  industrial  talent 
and  a  gift  for  organization.  They  began  right  by  selecting  correct 
materials;  they  proceeded  wisely  by  placing  in  the  hands  of  their 
workers  correct  shapes  and  styles  made  to  lit  American  women,  and 
beautiful  designs  that  could  not  fail  to  please  them.  When  sullicient 
quantities  of  these  articles  were  linished  they  were  laitl  before  the 
American  trade. 

This  Philippine  handmade  lingerie  held  the  eye  and  evoked  the 
praise  of  the  most  fastidious.  However,  it  was  treated  as  a  hit  of 
show  work  that  looked  very  well  for  an  exhibit  hut  could  not  he  ])ro- 
duced  in  commercial  quantities  or  on  a  commercial  basis.  The 


<lealers  said  pleasinj;  thinfjs  about  the  Philippine  samples  and  con 
tinued  to  place  their  onlers  elsewhere.  Only  an  occasional  order  was 
placed  in  the  Philippines  at  lii'st. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  American  buyers  put  their  fingei-s  on  a 
very  weak  spot  of  the  Philippine  industry.  There  was  no  orjjaniza- 
tion  with  which  to  guarantee  the  filling  of  orders.  There  were  no 
factories.  The  lingerie  which  made  such  a  good  impression  on  the 
.Vmerican  trade  had  been  produced  in  the  homes  of  the  workeis.  It 
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THE  P.\CKIS<!  UEPARTMENT  IN’  ONE  OE  THE  l.AKOE  EMKKOlUERY  FACTORIES. 


rii»Mii<liisiry  is  now  thoroti^hly  urbanize.!  and  ihtTt*  is  no  loni!t>r  any  4|ut*slion  iif  the  ahiiity  tif  Phiiipiiine 
proliicers  t(»romiN‘te  with  rho^i*  of  other  nut  ions  in  iniher  i|nality  «>r  tiuantity. 


was  a  most  teilious  ami  heart-breaking  task  to  get  it  done.  The 
American  organizeis  were  obliged  to  select  their  materials,  draw  and 
stamp  their  designs  in  their  own  homes,  and  then  take  the  material 
so  stamped  to  the  homes  of  the  workers,  giving  out  a  piece  here  and 
a  piece  there.  After  weeks  of  waiting  and  freipient  trips  to  the  scat¬ 
tered  homes  of  the  workers  to  see  how  the  work  was  progressing, 
they  would  collect  the  fabrics  that  had  been  given  out,  inspect  the 
work,  and  sort  out  that  which  was  not  up  to  standard.  That  below 
standard  was  sold  in  the  local  market,  while  the  balance  was  exported. 

Having  demonstrated  that  they  could  put  in  the  hands  of  the 
American  buyers  handmade  lingerie  that  wouhl  compare  favorably 
with  the  best  produced  in  France  at  a  price  far  below  that  of  the 
French  product,  the  Philippine  producers  had  next  to  demonstrate 
that  they  could  produce  it  in  such  ipiantities  as  would  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  them  to  take  orders,  in  quantities,  for  delivery  at  fixed 
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dates.  To  perfect  an  organization  that  would  enable  them  to  do 
this  re(|uired  years  of  patient  ami  unremitting  effort.  It  was  neces¬ 
sary  for  each  individual  or  firm  untiertaking  to  export  embroidery 
to  fiml  groups  t)f  workers  and  to  train  them,  not  only  in  doing  the 
sort  of  embroidery  that  was  suitable,  but  to  work  systematically  and 
constantly  on  a  factory  basis. 

In  the  training  of  workers  the  bureau  of  education  was  of  vast 
assistance.  F'nun  the  inception  of  the  present  educational  system  in 
the  Philippines,  embroidery  has  been  one  of  the  required  courses  in 
manual  training  for  girls.  In  this  course  of  instruction  in  embroidery 


TUh  CrTTINci  ROOM  OK  .\l.\NIl-.\  KMHKOIDEKV  KACTOKY. 

At  the  pri-si'iit  liiiio  Ihm-  ari‘  si-vcii  or  •■it'lil  lartjr  fai-lorics,  each  t'liipUiyint;  several  thimsaiitl  workers, 
ami  some  thirl  V  or  lorly  smaller  arms.  The  iixliislry  has  neveloiMsl  very  raphlly. 


iIevelo|Msl  very  ra|>i<1ly. 


work  the  best  European  and  Philippine  embroideries  were  taken  as 
models,  aiul  the  demands  of  the  American  market  were  kept  con¬ 
stantly  in  view.  In  addition  to  the  instruction  given  as  a  part 
of  the  free  industrial  training  in  the  thousands  of  schools  through¬ 
out  the  archipelago,  the  Government  early  established  in  Manila  the 
.School  of  ilousehold  Industries,  in  which  the  teaching  of  embroidery 
was  one  of  the  principal  items  of  the  curriculum.  Later,  the  gradu¬ 
ates  of  this  school  were  sent  into  hundreds  of  communities  throughout 
the  Philippines  to  establish  embroidery  centers.  These  centers  con¬ 
sisted  of  groups  of  homes  in  different  villages  in  which  some  member 
or  members  of  the  family  regularly  produced  embroidered  articles  for 
the  market.  These  centers  were  originally  under  the  auspices  of  the 
bureau  of  education.  The  bureau  sent  the  trained  instructor,  fur- 
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nisluMl  the  materials  to  bo  ombroidorod,  and  took  tho  (inishod  article 
and  found  a  market  for  it.  The  instructor  was  (|ualified  t»)  desif;n 
and  stamp  the  (inures  on  the  fabrics  and  to  teach  the  women  of  the 
center  to  do  the  class  of  embroidery  required  by  the  market.  As  soon 
as  any  one  of  these  centers  was  suHieiently  deyeloped  to  he  an  attrac¬ 
tion  tt)  an  indiyidual  or  firm  enf'ajjed  in  tlie  |>roduction  of  embroidery 
for  export,  the  Imreau  of  education  "aye  it  oyer  to  the  priyate 


ANOTIIKR  EXAMPLE  OK  THE  WOKK  OF  PUBLIC 
SCHOOL  CHILDKEN. 

The  (lemaiuls  of  the  Araoriran  market  are  carefully  studied. 

Most  of  the  embroidery  work  is  done  in  the  homes  of  the  natiyes. 
The  fabrics  are  prepared  in  factories  and  sent  to  the  proyincial 
towns  and  yilla"es  where  the  women  workers  liye.  After  they  are 
embroidered  they  are  returned  to  the  factory  to  he  cut  and  made  up. 

As  the  industry  deyeloped  the  factories  ceased  to  come  into  direct 
contact  with  the  workers.  (Contractors  haye  arisen  who  act  as  inter- 
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modiaries  hotwoen  tlio  factories  and  tlie  needlewomen.  One  of  these 
contractors  will  often  handle  the  output  of  several  thousand  workers, 
lie  receives  the  materials  from  the  factory  and  distrihutes  them  to  the 
women.  When  the  work  is  finished  he  collects  the  pieces  from  the 
workers  and  accounts  for  them  to  the  factory. 

The  operations  of  the  factory  consist  of  importinj;  the  fabrics,  cut- 
tin};  them  into  the  re((uire<l  len};ths,  stampiii};  upon  these  the  desi};ns, 
distributiii};  them  to  the  contractors,  collectiii};  from  the  contractors 
the  embroidered  materials,  and  inspectin};,  cuttiii};,  and  makiii};  them 
up.  All  of  these  operations,  except  that  of  completiii};  the  };arment, 
are  usually  performed  by  re};ularly  employeil  wa};e  workers.  As  a 
rule  the  linal  needlework  is  ilone  by  pieceworkers  who  take  the  };ar- 
ments  to  their  homes.  These  pieceworkers  usually  specialize  in  par¬ 
ticular  lines.  Some  do  only  button  holes,  others  only  tucks,  others 
sew  on  lace,  while  others  sew  the  seams  by  hand. 

At  the  pre.sent  time  there  are  in  Manila  7  or  S  firms  doin*;  business 
on  a  factory  basis,  each  employiii};  thousands  of  workers.  Besides 
these  there  are  between  30  and  40  smaller  firms,  with  less  elaborate 
or};anization.s,  employ  in*;  several  hundred  workers  each.  The  in¬ 
dustry  is  thorou};hly  established,  and  there  is  no  lon};er  any  doubt  of 
the  ability  of  the  Philippine  producers  to  compete  with  Europe  for 
the  American  trade  in  embroideries.  While  the  shuttin};  off  of  the 
supply  of  European  embroideries  duriii};  the  war  enabled  the  infant 
industry  in  the  Philifipines  to  };et  on  its  feet,  this  new  industry  is  by 
no  means  a  “war  baby’’  in  the  sense  that  it  is  dependent  upon  a  ctui- 
tinuance  of  the  war  for  its  life. 

Philippine  embroidery  has  made  a  definite  place  for  itself  in  the 
.Vmerican  market.  It  has  put  handmade  lingerie  within  the  reach 
of  people  of  small  means.  Ten  years  a};o,  only  the  comparatively 
wealthy  could  afford  to  wear  it.  Philippine  lingerie  by  offerin};  to 
persons  of  small  means  a  superior  article  at  a  low  price  has  created 
for  itself  an  immense  new  buyiii};  public. 

The  phenomenal  "rowth  of  the  industry  durin};  the  last  seven 
years  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  export  fi};ures  for  that  period: 


i»i:t . 

Value  ..f  export-:.  | 
.  $8S,0S4 

1917 . 

V:ilue  of  exports. 
. $1, 904, 1)59 

1914 . 

.  11)2, 45(i  ! 

19IS . 

.  2, 159, 750 

1915 . 

1919 . 

.  3, 450  502 

191»i . 

.  1, 1114,012  i 

There  are  now  several  millions  of  dollars  invested  in  the  embroidery 
industry  of  the  Philippines  and  the  amount  of  investment  is  con¬ 
stantly  increasin';.  The  demand  for  the  products  of  the  industr}' 
continues  to  be  greater  than  the  output.  Practically  the  entire  out¬ 
put  is  absorbed  by  the  American  market,  but  recently  orders  have 
been  received  from  India.  Australia,  and  (Hiina. 


Hy  Hakky  I..  Wai.sh, 

I'nitfd  Sliih’s  Ciiiixul,  Mmiztniillo,  ('oliinii,  Merlco. 

TI1P2  salines,  or  salt  works,  of  C'uyutlan,  in  the  State  of  ('o- 
lima,  produce  the  cream  of  the  salt  output  of  Mexico.  Its 
puritj’ — the  salt  content,  or  sodium  chloride,  running  99.70 
per  cent — has  given  it  a  fame  that  is  nation  wide. 

These  salt  works  constitute  the  only  local  industry  of  size  in  the 
Manzanillo  consular  district.  An  average  of  000  men  are  directly 
em[)loyed  in  the  extraction  of  the  salt  in  the  annual  season,  or 


TAJO,  OK  WELL,  THAT  HOLDS  W.ATEU  KOR  FILTERINO  PURPOSES. 


tempnrado,  with  an  output  of  about  0,000  metric  tons.  The  value, 
on  the  basis  of  the  average  market  (juotation  of  00  pesos  per  ton,  is 
approximately  300,000  pesos,  or  180,000,  per  season.  The  ('uj’utlan 
salt  is  invariably  (jut)ted  from  .5  to  10  pesos  higher  than  the  product 
of  other  salines.  Salt  is  obtained  from  many  other  points  in  Mexico, 
particularly  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  in  the  Gulf  of  Galifornia;  but 
none  has  the  reputation  of  the  Guyutlan  salt.  This  applies  as  w'ell 
to  the  product  of  the  .salines  within  20  kilometers  of  Cuyutlan. 

1G4 
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Tho  (’uyutlan  salt  is  obtained  by  tlie  workiii};  of  tbe  salt  land,  or 
ml-tierrn,  at  the  bottom  of  tbe  Lacuna  de  (’uyutlan,  a  lagoon 
stretching  more  than  27  miles  and  with  a  breadth  of  from  2  to  4  miles. 
It  lies  parallel  to  tbe  coast,  eastward  and  southeastward  from  Man¬ 
zanillo  port  to  tbe  mouth  of  the  America  River,  which  rises  in  the 
Sierra  Madre  del  Sur. 

The  working  of  the  salinas  dates  hack  fully  lot)  years,  there  being 
evidence  of  litigation  over  ownerships  and  rights  as  far  hack  as  17X1. 
Kven  now  the  (piestion  of  ownership  is  a|)parently  not  definitely 
settled  and  threatens  to  develop  again  under  the  operati»)n  of  article 
27  of  the  1917  constitution,  which  would  hold  the  Laguna  de  (’uyutlan 
to  he  public  domain  and  therefore  subject  to  governmental  regula¬ 
tion  and  control. 

(lov’crnment  experts  sent  to  (’uyutlan  to  study  the  geological 
formation  have  decided  that  there  is  no  (piestion  about  the  lagoon 
being  an  integral  part  of  the  sea  and,  as  such,  giving  the  nation  control, 
one  reason  being  that  the  lagoon  has  been  created  by  the  formation 
of  the  outer  strip  of  land  separating  the  lagoon  from  the  sea  due  to 
the  action  of  sea  currents.  This  strip  ranges  between  a  half  and  1 
mile  in  width  and  e.xcept  at  one  point.  Las  Ihupiillas,  at  the  eastern 
end,  serves  to  isolate  the  lagoon  from  the  sea. 

.Vnother  is  that  there  is  direct  communication  between  the  sea  and 
the  lagoon  during  the  autumnal  ecpiinoctial  season,  during  which  the 
tides  roll  in  over  the  bars  at  Las  Bo(|uillas,  flooding  the  lagoon  to  an 
area  of  thousands  of  acres.  With  the  ending  of  the  ecpiinoctial  tides 
and  the  beginning  of  the  dry  season,  which  lasts  from  November  to 
June,  the  process  of  evaporation  begins.  The  bottom  of  the  lagoon, 
which  contains  a  very  high  salt  content,  becomes  exposed  for  several 
thou.sand  acres  and,  from  the  first  of  April  onward,  is  .so  hard  and 
firm  that  to  a  large  extent  it  is  used  as  a  highway. 

The  engineers  maintain  that  this  annual  inundation  gives  a  national 
character  to  the  (’uyutlan  lagoon  as  being  “waters  of  the  territorial 
seas;”  and  at  the  same  time  |M)int  out  that  “.salines  formed  directly 
by  sea  waters  are  within  the  direct  control  of  the  nation.”  Their 
position  is  that  this  communication,  though  intermittent,  is  regular, 
thus  bringing  the  lagoon  within  the  jwovisions  of  the  law,  which  does 
not  imply  that  the  sea  communication  must  he  permanent. 

The  engineers  go  hack  to  the  “laws  of  the  Indian”  under  the 
Spanish  domain  for  authority  as  to  the  nation’s  control  over  the 
salinas,  pointing  out  that  the  salinas  then  formed  one  of  the  most  con¬ 
siderable  sources  of  revenue  under  the  control  of  the  Crown. 

The  present  owner,  Senor  Francisco  Santa  (’ruz  Ramirez — who  is 
a  sort  of  overlord  at  ('uyutlan,  owning,  aside  from  the  salinas,  exten¬ 
sive  coconut  lands,  water  fronts,  hotels,  etc.-- derives  his  title  from 
his  grandfather,  Francisco  Santa  ('ruz.  A  recent  government  pub¬ 
lication  stated  that  in  1X79  all  the  rights  to  the  salinas  and  lagoon 
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VIKW  OK  TAl'EXTLK,  OK  KILTKK,  FROM  FRONT. 

The  silniiient  drips  from  Titfer  on  roof  ilirivtly  fK'hiiid  fioy  in  while,  into  tazas,  or  rifeiviiiK  vats,  lielow. 

Aside  from  the  rental,  the  owner  derives  a  tribute  from  eaeh  pozo — 
as  eaeh  salt  workinjj  is  ealled  -of  20  ainjas  per  season.  The  earpi — 
or  hurro  load  is  approximately  350  pounds,  and  this  tribute  amounts 
therefore  to  nearly  3  tons  from  eaeh  workinji;.  As  between  150  and 
200  pozos  are  worked  eaeh  season,  the  combined  tribute  totals, 
approximately,  500  tons  per  year. 

While  the  process  of  evaporation  hefjins  in  November  with  the 
cessation  of  the  rains,  no  work  is  possible  in  the  e.xtraction  of  the 
salt  until  ah(»ut  the  first  of  February,  when  great  areas  of  the  bottom 
are  exposed  and  are  beginning  to  dry  and  crisp.  The  process  of 
gathering  the  .salt  is  the  same  as  in  the  early  days  of  the  salinas,  more 
than  a  century  hack. 

The  first  move  is  the  preparation  of  the  pozo.  Each  pozo  consti¬ 
tutes  in  itself  a  complete  working,  which  is  divided  into  four  main 


were  ceded  by  the  city  of  ('olima,  the  State  capital,  to  Senor  Santa 
(Vuz  and  that,  about  a  year  later,  the  State  congress  ratified  this 
cession,  Santa  ('ruz  being  at  the  time  governor  of  the  State.  The 
consideration  is  given  as  f),2()()  pesos,  ap|)roximately  S4,.50(). 

Previously,  ifi  1791,  the  ('olima  State  government  had  obtained 
possession  of  the  salinas  by  expropriation,  on  the  ground  that  the 
owners,  the  Torreros  family,  preferred  to  have  the  works  ex|)loited 
by  a  stranger  t<»  the  community,  “to  the  prejudice  of  the  sons  of  the 
municipality.’’ 

Practically  the  same  condition  holds  to-ilay.  The  salinas  are 
ex|)loited  by  a  rather  powerful  corporation,  “Las  Salinas  de  Me.\ic(»,” 
in  consideration  of  an  annual  rental,  estimated  at  Ki.OOO  pesos. 
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divisions,  the  raneh,  or  section  of  hij;oon  bottom  allotted  to  each 
h(‘in}j  about  (5  acres;  next  the  tajo,  or  well,  to  bold  the  water  for 
filtering;  purposes  is  prepared;  then  the  faptxtie,  or  filter;  and  last 
the  »;roup  of  evaporating  frames  into  which  the  heavily  charged  salt 
water,  or  saliiniera,  as  it  is  called,  is  placed  for  evaporation. 

The  initial  step  is  to  conserve  water  for  filtration  purposes.  This 
is  done  by  digging  the  tajo,  a  well  about  7  feet  in  diameter  and  from 
4  to  5  feet  deep,  which  is  below  the  level  of  the  lagoon  bottom  so  that 
when  the  waters  of  the  lagoon  <lisappear  by  evap<»ration,  about  1,200 
gallons  will  he  retained  in  the  tajo. 


KHA  OK  EVAPOllATINtJ  BASIN. 

Showing  some  of  I  ho  frames  partially  (loodcsl  anil  others  in  whieh  the  workmen  are  scraping  np  thecrvstal- 
lizeil  salt  to  lie  |>lace<l  on  the  heap  at  the  left,  ready  for  the  market.  This  heap  is  the  same  as  that  shown 
in  the  following  illustration. 

Next  comes  the  construction  of  the  tapextie,  or  filter.  This  is 
a  small  shed,  built  of  four  corner  posts,  on  a  (piadrangle  of  about  8 
feet  and  about  7  feet  high,  the  roof  of  whieh  constitutes  the  filter. 
The  roof  consists  of  a  layer  of  lighter  bamboo  laid  in  one  direction 
over  which  is  laid  a  thwart  layer  of  coarse  grass,  followed  by  a  layer 
of  wood  carbon,  and  a  top  layer  of  sand.  The  combined  depth  of 
the  layers  is  about  8  inches,  all  being  tightly  pressed,  A  howl  effect 
is  obtained  by  building  up  the  sides,  circularly,  to  a  height  of  about 
14  inches,  thus  forming  the  cajde  or  receiving  bowl. 

Directly  beneath  the  filter  and  between  its  corner  posts,  another 
bowl,  or  taza,  is  built  to  receive  tbe  filtered  liquid  from  the  cajete 
above.  This  receiver  is  circular  also,  being  about  4  feet  deep  and 
perhaps  7  feet  in  diameter  at  the  top,  the  sloping  sides  and  bottom 
being  faced  with  a  mixture  of  lime  and  sand  to  prevent  seepage. 
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The  «rn  is  a  lovolod  ami,  approxiniatoly  iSO  foet  wide  by  oo  feet 
deep,  divided  into  seetions  or  frames.  Each  era  eontains,  fjenerally, 
12  frames,  eaeh  of  wliieli  is  about  15  feet  wide  by  18  feet  long,  and 
separated  one  from  the  other  by  low  earth  embankments  about  4 
inches  high.  Like  the  filter  bowls,  the  bottoms  and  sides  of  the  frames 
are  eoated  to  prevent  seepage.  The  frames  are  the  evaporating 
basins.  The  eras,  wbieb  are  direelly  accessible  from  the  taza.  are 
usually  inclosed  on  two  (tr  three  sides  by  an  S-fool  earfb  embankment, 
file  windward  side  being  invariably  reinfom'd  by  a  (i-foof  or  7-foot 
windbreak  built  al«»ng  the  embankment.  These  windbrc'aks  aii*  of 


RANCH' SHOWING  ROWS  OKJHKAPSi  OF  SAL-TIF.RRA  AWAITING  TRANSPORT.VTION 

TO  THF.  FILTER. 


bamboo  frames  with  grass  interlacing,  and  both  the  embankments 
and  windbreaks  are  designed  to  prevent  any  wind  reaching  the  eras 
and  disturbing  the  water,  so  that  evaporation  will  have  full  play. 

When  the  filter  is  built,  the  well  dug,  and  the  era  and  frames  ready, 
the  work  of  harvesting  begins. 

The  initial  move  is  to  break  up  the  surface  of  the  dried  bottom  of 
the  lagoon,  by  dragging  triangular-shaped  rakes,  each  provided  with 
85  or  40  tines,  over  the  surface,  scraping  it  to  a  depth  of  about  1.5 
inches.  The  broken  earth  is  then  raked  into  small  conical  heaps 
about  80  inches  high,  this  salt-filled  earth  being  known  as  sal-tierra 
or  salitre. 

The  sal-tierra  is  then  carried  to  the  top  of  the  filtering  shed  by 
means  of  an  earth  incline  and  placed  carefully  in  the  upper  bowl. 
When  filled,  water  is  brought  in  earthen  jars  and  carefully  poured 
over  the  sal-tierra.  The  firm  packing  of  the  layers  holds  the  water  a 
considerable  time  in  the  vat,  during  which  a  high  percentage  of  the 
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salt  content  of  the  sal-tierra  is  absorbed.  Tins  high  salt  content  is 
retained  in  its  passage  through  the  filter,  whence  it  drips  to  the  recep¬ 
tacle  beneath.  The  absorption  of  the  salt  content  of  the  sal-tierra 
is  evidenced  strikingly  by  an  analysis  of  the  water  before  it  is  put 
on  the  sal-tierra  and  after  it  has  passed  through  the  filter,  when  it 
becomes,  in  the  language  of  the  pozos,  salinuera  or  brine.  The  water 
originally  contains  only  44.fi.j  grams  of  sodium  chloride  to  the  liter, 
(1.06  quarts),  while  the  salmuera  averages  209.0  grams. 

When  the  water  has  all  seeped  through  the  filter,  the  dregs — a 
muddy  mass — are  removed,  a  fresh  supply  of  sal-tierra  is  brought 
and  the  process  is  repeated. 


y 


CUYUTLA.N  SALT  WORKS. 

Showing  niiisluHl  product,  salt  ready  for  the  market  and  table;  part  of  the  era  or  evaporating  basin:  partial 
view  of  the  filter  which  is  located  directly  Itehind  the  thatched  windbreak;  and  the  filtered  brine  vat 
which  is  directly  lieneath  the  roof. 

From  the  taza  the  brine  is  carried  to  the  era,  where  it  is  carefully 
poured  into  the  frames,  to  a  depth  of  about  2  inches.  Nothing  now 
remains  to  he  done  but  await  evaporation  before  gathering  the  salt, 
the  evaporating  period  taking  from  three  to  four  days,  the  longer 
period  being  retjuired  in  case  of  cloud\'  weather. 

At  the  end  of  the  third  day  the  salt,  which  has  been  steadily  crystal¬ 
lizing  on  the  surface  of  the  frames,  is  now  a  solid  mass  which  is 
scraped  up  carefully,  to  avoid  damaging  the  lining  of  the  frames,  and 
placed  in  a  heap  on  an  emhankment  outside  the  limits  of  the  era, 
where  it  can  be  readily  bagged  and  transported  to  the  railroad  station 
and  market. 

Each  frame,  measuring  about  15  by  IS  feet,  produces  approxi¬ 
mately  chuquihuites  of  salt,  a  chuquihuite  being  a  conical-sliaped 
55388— 21— Bull.  2 - 6 
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basket  holding  30  kilos.  This  makes  the  product  of  each  12-frame 
era  about  231  pounds,  an  average  of  900  pounds  per  day. 

Some  of  the  larj'er  pozos  have  eras  eontainin"  lo  and  IS  frames, 
and  a  few  as  many  as  20  frames.  Naturally,  these  retpiire  more 
men  to  work  them.  Tlu*  mhro  or  head  of  each  pozo  who  is  also  a 
sort  of  suheontraetor  for  Las  Salinas — and  one  laborer  can  work  a 
12-frame  pozo;  three  and  four  lahorei’s  are  needed  for  the  larger  ones. 

The  salero  pays  for  the  hire  and  maintenance  of  his  helpt'rs  and 
all  expenses  in  connection  with  extractinj;  the  salt,  such  as  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  well,  filter  house,  vats,  evaporation  beds,  etc.,  and 
the  working  of  the  poz(».  At  the  end  <»f  the  season  after  paying 
his  workmen  from  75  centavos  to  1.50  pesos  (a  peso  e(|uals  .jO  cents. 
V.  S.  currency)  per  day  and  their  maintenance,  the  salero  has  about 
400  pesos  for  his  90  to  100  days’  work. 

The  cost  of  gathering  the  salt  is  approximately  15  pesos,  or  $7.50 
p(‘r  metric  ton.  At  this  time  (April,  1921),  deliveries  in  Mexico 
('ity,  the  chief  distributing  point  for  the  salt,  are  (juoted  at  between 
70  and  80  pesos  per  metric  ton  of  2,205  pounds. 

An  increase  of  the  output  at  Cuyutlan  could  be  obtained  and  the 
cost  per  ton  reduced  by  several  methods,  among  wliich  may  he  men¬ 
tioned: 

Permanent  eras  of  cement  could  he  made,  thus  avoiding  the 
expense  in  time  and  money  of  rebuilding  the  present  type  each 
season.  The  number  of  filter  sheds  could  he  increased  and  the 
scraping,  raking,  and  handling  of  the  sal-tierra  could  he  done  by 
mechanical  power.  Every  season  there  are  a  number  i)f  idle  pozos, 
perhaps  as  many  as  20  at  times.  Mechanical  contrivances  would 
offset  this  waste. 

The  analysis  of  the  salmuera  or  filtered  brine  referred  t(»  in  this 
article  was  made  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Geological  Institute  of 
Mexico  from  samples  taken  in  April,  the  peak  of  the  dry  season,  and 
showed  the  following  interesting  results,  the  unit  being  grams  per 
liter. 


I.a(;n<)n  water;  Grams. 

MaRiU'sium  chloride . 

Calciuni  chloride .  l.Olt 

Stxliuni  sulphate .  5.  SW 

Potassium  chloride .  2.97 

Sodium  chloride .  44.  lit 

Tajo,  or  well,  water; 

MaKue.sium  chloride .  4. 01 

Calcium  chloride .  1.211 

Sodium  sulphate .  5.  :ill 

Potassium  chloride .  3.35 

Sodium  chloride .  44.115 

Salmuera,  or  filtered  hrine; 

Magnesium  chloride .  11.74 

Calcium  chloride .  1. 10 

Sodium  sulphate .  7.5:1 

Potassium  chloride .  4.80 

Sodium  chloride .  200. 95 


T\VO  congresses  relating  to  children  are  to  be  held  in  September 
in  Central  America  as  part  of  the  Independence  celebra¬ 
tion.  The  First  Central  American  Child  Welfare  Conference 
will  he  held  in  San  Jose, Costa  Rica,  beginning  September  15, 
and  theCentral  American  Teachers’  Congress  will  take  place  in  the  City 
of  Guatemala  from  September  1 1  to  20.  The  programs  of  both  these 
conferences  show  the  earnest  consideration  that  is  being  given  by 
Central  Americans  to  the  care  and  education  of  their  future  citizens. 
In  the  building  of  a  strong  nation  much  may  be  done  by  good  legisla¬ 
tion,  but  more  may  be  accomplished  by  wisely  directing  the  physical, 
mental,  and  moral  development  of  the  rising  generation.  That 
Central  Americans  are  following  modern  tendencies  and  advanced 
methods  along  these  lines  may  be  seen  from  the  following  programs: 

FIRST  (  EXTRA!,  AMERICAN  CIIIT.D’S  WELFARE  CONGRESS. 

CAMPAIGN  AGAINST  CHItDKKN’s  I'lSKASKS. 

1.  Sanitary  inspection  of  milk. 

2.  Free  medical  consultation  for  children  under  2  years. 

3.  Foundation  of  an  open-air  school  for  children. 

4.  Opening  of  a  ward  in  the  Sanatorio  <  urit  for  tuhercular  children. 

5.  Vacation  colonies  for  school  children. 

6.  Special  children’s  hospital. 

7.  Collection  and  study  of  the  statistics  of  causes  of  infant  mortality. 

8.  Foundation  of  society  for  the  protection  of  children. 

IlorSK  .SANITATION. 

9.  Houses  for  workmen;  contest  for  moilels  of  workmen’s  houses  in  city  and  country. 

10.  Prizes  for  p<x)r  children  who  with  little  or  no  expenditure  beautify  their  homes  and 
render  them  more  sanitary. 

11.  Prizes  for  the  best  large  gardens  and  home  gardens  made  by  children. 

12.  Improvement  of  conditions  in  the  schools. 

13.  A  “clean-ui»”  campaign  and  the  inculcation  of  the  habit  of  cleanliness. 

niF.TKTirs. 

14.  Frei|Uent  publication,  for  free  national  distribution,  of  pamphlets  containing  lists 
of  inexi>ensive  foods,  their  values,  and  their  nutritive  content,  with  rules  for 
food  preparation  and  advice  on  hygiene. 
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GENEUAL  CHILD  CULTURE. 

15.  Teaching  of  child  culture  in  the  pchools. 

16.  Opening  of  a  children’s  readirg  room  in  the  National  library. 

17.  Elimination  of  street  begging  by  children. 

18.  Choice  of  games  and  exercises  suitable  for  developing  the  physique  of  children. 

19.  Establishment  of  a  juvenile  court  to  handle  all  children’s  cases. 

20.  Eoundation  of  a  house  of  correction  for  wayward  children. 

21.  Addition  of  manual  training  work  shops  to  everv  school,  in  which  those  not  pre¬ 

paring  to  study  a  profession  may  learn  a  trade. 

22.  Development  of  persistence  and  the  desire  to  succeed  by  effort. 

2.‘5.  Propaganda  in  the  schools  against  the  manufacture  and  use  of  alcohol. 

CENTRA E  AMERICAN  TEACHERS’  CONGRESS. 

1.  Kindtrgarten.  System  to  be  adopted  and  best  organization. 

2.  Rudimentary  and  rural  uchooh.  Their  part  in  the  campaign  against  illiteracy; 

basis  of  on^nization. 

n.  lUiterary  in  adults.  Methods  for  its  elimination;  operation  and  curriculum  of 
night  and  Sunday  schools;  proper  trend  of  education  for  the  interests  and  needs 
of  the  students. 

4.  Reform  and  unijication  of  instruction.  Means  to  be  employed. 

(а)  Primavj  instruction.  Preparation  of  the  pupil  to  earn  his  Ihing,  considered  in 

connection  with  his  probable  environment. 

(б)  Normal  education.  Basic  preparation  for  the  primary  teacher. 

(c)  Secondary  education.  Basis  of  professional  studies  and  niedium  of  general  cul¬ 
ture;  aims  of  this  course. 

5.  Adaptation  of  textbooks.  Textbooks  for  primary  schools. 

6.  Manual  training  in  the  primary  schools.  Eiindamentals.  purpose,  and  choice  of 

proper  system. 

7.  Physical  training.  Chief  purpose;  selection  and  application  of  the  beet  method. 

8.  Moral  and  civic  education.  Eundamentals  and  aims;  best  methods  to  obtain  unity. 

9.  7'he  education  of  the  Indian.  The  most  practical  methods. 

10.  Faculty. 

(а)  Uniform  plan  of  promotion  and  rewards. 

(б)  Foreign  study  for  teaerhers;  emi)loyinent  of  teachers  from  other  countries. 

(c)  Leave  of  absence  and  benefit  pay  for  sick  teachers. 

(d)  Vacation  colonies  and  sanatoriurns. 

(f)  Pensions  for  invalids. 

(p  Pensions  for  teachers  past  active  age  limit;  compensation  for  families  of  de¬ 
ceased  teachers;  teachers’  cooperative  benefit  societies. 


I 


Pbotosraph  by  HarriB  and  Ewioc. 

HIS  EXCELLENCY,  (;ENERAL  EMILIANO  CHAMORRO. 

Envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  Niearattua  in  the  United  States,  who  presented 
his  credentials  to  President  llardint;  on  July  6. 


^  I  ^ilK  death  of  General  .lose  Mi<ruel  Gdinez.  patriot  and  former 

I  President  of  tlief'nhan  Kepnhlie.  followed  a  brief  illness  from 
pneumonia  at  the  Hotel  Plaza,  New  York  ('ity,  .lime  13,  1921. 
Serviees  were  held  in  St.  Patrick’s  ('athedral  which  were  at¬ 
tended  by  diplomats  and  other  p(*rsons  prominent  in  the  political  and 
social  world.  The  body,  accompanied  by  relatives,  was  taken  south  to 
Key  West  by  train,  where  it  was  transported  to  Ilabana  on  the  cruiser 
Cuba.  There  it  was  met  bvGuban  oHicials,  representatives  of  thel’niteil 
States  Army  and  Navy  amd  the  militairv  jiuard  of  honor,  which  in¬ 
cluded  two  companies  of  United  States  Mounted  Artillery,,ai  rompany 
of  American  mairines  from  the  U.  S.  S.  Xiat/nra.  ('uban  marines. 
Boy  Scouts,  dclcjiates  of  the  chamber  of  commerce,  aind  representa¬ 
tives  of  all  prominent  societies,  who  escorted  the  caisson  through 
streets  crowded  with  nnaurners  to  the  former  home  of  General  Gomez. 
The  funeral  took  place  .lune  19.  aamid  demonstrations  of  great  grief 
on  the  pairt  of  the  peatple. 

.lose  Miguel  Gomez  was  born  .Inly  b,  IS.AS,  in  tbe  historic  t«*wn  of 
Sancti  Spiritu,  the  son  of  a  wealthy  planter.  He  oblaim-d  his 
early  education  at  the  Uollege  of  the  Society  of  .lesus  and  pursued 
his  studies  later  at  the  Univei-sity  of  Ilabana,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  a  bachelor  of  arts  and  sciences  in  lS7.j.  The  Ten  Years 
War  which  disturbed  the  country  from  ISbS  to  1S7S  was  raging, 
and  Gomez  joined  the  C'uban  forces  during  its  closing  months  as  an 
able  and  efiicient  sohlier. 

From  that  time  until  his  death  Gomez  was  active  in  every  political 
movement  in  ('uba.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  War  of  In¬ 
dependence,  joining  the  forces  of  General  Serafin  .Sanchez  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  conflict  and  continuing  in  arms  until  its  close. 
He  was  made  lieutenant  colonel  in  command  of  the  ‘‘Maximo 
Gomez”  regiment  and  rose  successively  to  higher  rank  by  valor  in  the 
field,  becoming  colonel  at  the  close  of  the  battle  of  Palo  Prieto — 
one  of  the  most  important  of  the  war — and  brigadier  general  at  the 
successful  close  of  the  battle  of  SantaTeresa.  in  which  he  was  wounded, 
finally  attaining  the  rank  of  major  general  for  valor  in  the  field  at 
Gfbaro  and  Arroyo  Blanco. 

General  Gomez  enjoyed  the  special  confidence  and  regard  of  his 
commander  in  chief,  Maximo  Gomez,  so  that  when  Maceo  was  killed 
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he  was  selected  to  take  command  of  the  forces  in  the  west,  w’hereupon 
Gomez  began  to  organize  a  force  of  volunteers  which  grew  so 
rapidly  that  the  mandate  was  recalled  for  fear  of  the  weakening  of 
the  main  forces,  so  great  was  his  appeal  to  the  people.  During  these 
strenuous  times  Gomez  toiled  incessantly,  and  during  General  Weyler’s 
campaign  in  the  Sancti  Spiritu  region  he  engaged  in  no  less  than  17 
minor  engagements  in  one  daj'. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  General  Gomez  was  elected  Representative 
to  the  famous  Last  Assembly  of  the  Revolution,  which  met  first  in 
Santa  Cruz  del  Sur  and  later  in  the  Cerro  at  Habana.  He  was  also 
a  member  of  the  commission  sent  to  Washington  to  obtain  a  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  soldiers’  claims  for  back  pay.  In  1898  he  was  appointed 
governor  of  Las  Villas  under  the  American  intervention  and  was 
continued  in  the  same  office  by  the  votes  of  his  fellow  citizens  at 
the  election  of  1901.  In  1905  he  was  the  candidate  of  the  Liberal 
Party  for  the  Presidency  of  the  Republic,  but  failed  of  election, 
following  which,  after  a  visit  to  the  United  States,  he  devoted  him¬ 
self  to  business  interests  as  head  of  the  Silveira  Sugar  Co. 

In  the  Revolution  of  1900,  Gomez  was  arrested  and  placed  under 
indictment,  but  was  released  at  the  order  of  the  American  com¬ 
missioners,  the  Secretary  of  War,  William  H.  Taft,  and  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State,  Robert  Bacon.  General  Gomez  continued 
actively  in  politics,  being  again  nominated  for  the  Presidency  by 
the  Liberal-Historical  Party,  by  which  he  was  elected  in  1908.  His 
administration,  which  e.xtended  from  1909  to  1913,  was  marked  by 
many  achievements;  among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  reorgani¬ 
zation  of  the  army,  the  increase  of  the  national  marine,  improvement 
of  the  ports,  roads,  and  bridges,  construction  of  railroads,  improve" 
ment  of  the  condition  of  the  workingmen,  and  the  extension  of  the 
public-school  system. 

In  1912,  w'hen  General  Menocal,  candidate  of  the  Conservative 
Party,  was  elected.  General  Gomez  made  a  trip  to  Europe,  thus 
avoiding  all  political  alliances  until  the  presidential  election  of  1916, 
when  he  used  his  utmost  endeavor  to  elect  Alfredo  Zayas.  Shortly 
after  the  defeat  of  this  candidate  through  a  disputed  election  General 
Gomez,  in  1917,  retired  once  more  to  the  United  States. 

In  1920  General  Gomez  returned  to  Cuba  and  was  again  candidate 
for  President  on  the  ticket  of  the  ‘‘Miguelista”  party.  Ur.  Zayas 
was  proclaimed  the  successful  candidate,  however,  and  General 
Gomez  left  shortly  afterwards  on  his  last  journey  to  the  United  States. 


A  GArcHO,  OH  (’OWHOV.  OF  THK  PAMF’AS. 

TliecowiMiy  of  i  ho  Uiodclu  Plata  plains Ims  lK*on  oololiralod  in  sf>n^and  story  (piiloas  much  as  his  prototype  in  Norlli  America,  to  which  he  closely 

coricst>onds. 


TllKOrdll  tho  courtesy  of  the  rrujjuayan  Legation  the  Pan 
American  Lnion  some  time  ago  received  full  and  official 
information  concerning  the  plan,  originating  in  the  Rural 
Federation  ('ongress,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  that 
most  interesting  type,  the  Lh’uguayan  f/aucho.  This  plan  culminated 
in  the  opening  of  a  (lovernment  competition  for  suitable  designs  for 
a  national  monument  to  he  located  in  Montevideo,  open  not  only 
to  all  native  scnlptors  and  architects  hut,  also,  to  those  in  the  other 
countries  of  America,  including  the  I'nited  States.  This  informa¬ 
tion,  in  the  form  of  a  printed  pamphlet,  was  distributed  by  the  Pan 
American  Union  through  the  proper  channels  to  the  leading  sculptois 
and  architects  of  the  United  States. 

As  the  date  of  the  award,  originally  duly  15,  11)21,  lias  just  been 
postponed  until  October  15,  11)21.  it  may  be  well  to  review  here,  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  this  competition. 

All  plans,  designs  or  (*ther  pertinent  e.xhibits  should  be  submitted 
by  the  date  mentioned  to  the  ('omision  Monumento  del  (laucho,  at  El 
Ateneo,  ('alle  Plaza  Libertad,  Montevideo.  Uruguay.  Artists  desiring 
to  compete  must  submit: 

(fl)  A  plaster  model  from  1  to  H  meters  in  height,  showing  scale 
of  reduction  from  the  original;  also  a  sketch  in  colors. 

ih)  A  full-sized  detail  of  the  part  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
artist,  should  be  most  prominent.  Details  of  other  parts,  on  any 
scale,  may  also  be  submitted. 

(f)  A  written  description  of  the  proposed  work,  setting  forth  the 
materials  to  be  used,  the  appro.ximate  weight  of  the  entire  monument 
and  of  the  principal  parts  separately. 

id)  A  closed  and  sealed  envelope  bearing  the  pseudonym  selected 
by  the  sculptor  for  marking  all  the  exhibits  submitted,  and  containing 
a  signed  agreement  to  accept  all  the  conditions  of  the  competition, 
and  a  promise  to  execute  the  work,  in  case  of  being  chosen,  at  the 
price  and  on  the  conditions  established  and  tendering  such  security 
as  may  be  re(iuired  for  entering  into  a  contract.  The  full  name  and 
post  office  address  of  the  competitor  shall  be  clearly  stated  in  this 
document. 

The  total  cost  of  the  monument  is  fi.xed  at  ()(),()()()  pesos  gold  (at 
par  exchange  about  .?()2,()4()  United  States  money),  including  the 
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artist’s  remuneration,  and  all  materials,  work  and  transportation 
expenses  necessary  to  the  complete  setting  up  of  the  monument. 
The  only  part  not  to  be  included  is  the  foundation  for  the  monument 
below  the  ground  level.  This  will  be  executed  by  the  commission  in 
accordance  with  the  instructions  of  the  artist. 

The  casts  will  he  placed  on  public  exhibition  for  a  period  of  at 
least  eight  days,  after  which  the  selection  will  he  made  by  a  com¬ 
mittee,  or  jury  of  awards,  composed  of  Dr.  Elias  Regules,  Dr.  Ale¬ 
jandro  Gallini,  Senor  Manuel  Flores,  Senor  Francisco  J.  Ros,  Sefior 
Carlos  A.  Arocena,  and  two  artists  representing  the  Society  of  Archi¬ 
tects  and  the  Circle  of  Fine  Arts,  Senor  Jacobo  Vazfjuez  Varela  and 
Senor  Pedro  Blanco  Viale.  The  jury  is  given  the  power  to  withhold 
awards,  either  in  whole  or  in  part. 

The  following  awards  are  to  he  made : 

A  first  prize,  which  will  carry  the  obligation  to  erect  the  monument 
pursuant  to  the  contract  made  in  accordance  with  the  conditions 
herein  stated ;  a  second  prize,  consisting  of  an  award  of  1  ,.500  pesos 
gold,  and  a  third  prize,  of  1,000  pesos  gold. 

The  gaucho  of  Uruguay,  one  of  the  most  picturesque  characters 
in  the  world,  is,  in  a  way,  a  survival  of  the  old  Spanish  colonial  days. 
He  has  been  called  “the  cowboy  of  South  America,”  but  he  was  and 
is  much  more  than  what  is  comprehended  by  the  name  “cowboy” 
in  the  United  States. 

The  gaucho,  like  the  cowboy,  was  first  of  all  a  horseman,  a  man  who 
spent  most  of  his  life  in  the  saddle,  hut  he  was  also  a  rancher,  a  trap¬ 
per,  a  hunter,  and  a  pioneer.  Like  the  French  Canadian  habitant, 
he  was  generally  a  half-breed — son  of  a  Spanish  father  and  Guarani 
Indian  mother — but  he  was  not  an  Indian  in  any  sense  of  the  word, 
nor  did  he  live  as  the  Indians  did.  He  was  the  pioneer  of  white 
civilization  on  the  pampas,  or  plains. 

In  the  historj-  of  the  country,  it  was  the  ganchos  who  composed 
the  principal  body  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  patriot  armies  who 
fought  for  and  gained  independence  from  Spain.  To-day  it  is  the 
gauchos  who  form  the  chief  element  among  the  agricultural  and, 
more  especially,  the  pastoral  laborers  of  Uruguay. 


Photocraph  by  UpdtTwood  4  Underwood. 

THE  HONORABLE  WILLIAM  MILLER  COLLIER,  LL.  1). 

Prosidont  of  the  Oeorge  Washington  Cniversity,  Washington,  I).  C.,  former  United  States  minister’to 
Spain  (19(W  1909),  who  has  just  l)een  appointed  United  States  Ambassador  to  Chile. 


HIS  EXCELLENCY,  SESoR  DON  ADOLFO  IIALLIVIAN,  ENVOY  EXTRAORDINARY  AND 
MINISTER  PLENIPOTENTIARY  OF  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  BOLIVIA  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES 


This  distinguished  gentleman,  who  is  well  and  wideljr  known  in  the  United  States  where  he  was  formerly 
eonsul  general  of  Bolivia  in  New  York,  comes  to  W  ashington  from  the  court  of  St.  James,  where  he  has 
renderra  notable  service.  He  comes  of  distinguished  antestiy,  l>oth  his  father  and  grandfather  having 
discharged  the  duties  of  President  of  Bolivia.  Sefior  BalliviAm  himself,  has  held  many  important  posts 
in  the  service  of  his  country,  among  them  being  those  of  consul  general  at  London,  secretary  of  legation 
at  London  during  the  jubilee  of  Queen  Victoria,  chief  of  the  commission  to  settle  the  boundary  question 
Itetween  Bolivia  and  Brazil,  consul  general  at  Pari,  Brazil,  and  the  consulship  general  at  New  York, 
whic  h  he  relinquished  for  the  high  diplomatic  post  at  London.  He  is  a  memlier  of  the  “Society  Acadi- 
mique  d’Histoiro  Inteniationale"  at  Paris,  and  is  the  author  of  numerous  works  dealing  with  interna¬ 
tional  questions,  hnancial  matters,  historical  sketches,  and  articles  in  prominent  magazines  in  the 
United  Statesand  Europe. 
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A  KCEXTIN'A. 

1{|('K  (  ri/rruK.  Kico  culture  is  rapidly  growing  in  importance, 
due  t(t  private  initiative  aided  by  Government  action.  In  1913 
there  were  3,021  hectares  sowed  to  rice,  while  in  1920  the  number 
had  increased  to  10, (>45.  At  ])resent  large  sums  of  money  are  being 
spent  in  the  installation  of  mills  and  other  machinery  necessary  for 
the  industry.  There  are  now  10  mills  in  the  country:  3  in  the  Federal 
District,  S  in  Tucuman,  2  in  Salta,  2  in  Misiones,  and  1  in  Corrientes. 
The  1919-20  crop  was  18, .500  tons. 

Acrici’ltural  COMMISSION'  TO  BRAZIL  AMI  Paraiji'ay. — The  de¬ 
partment  of  agriculture  sent  an  agronomist  belonging  to  the  agri¬ 
cultural  instruction  division  of  the  department  to  Brazil  and  Paraguay 
to  study  the  methods  of  cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco  culture  and 
harvesting  used  in  those  countries. 

Xkw  .steamship  lines. — Since  the  beginning  of  the  year  two 
steamship  lines  have  begun  service  between  Buenos  Aires  and 
German  ports,  one  between  Buenos  Aires  and  Spanish  ports,  and 
another  Ixhween  Argentinian  jiorts  and  those  of  Chile  and  Peru. 
The  last-named  line  maintains  a  regular  monthly  service  between 
Buenos  Aires  and  Callao,  with  stops  at  ports  in  southern  Argentina 
and  on  the  Pacifie. 

Floatino  dock  at  Bella  \'i.sta. — The  Alto  Parana  Commission 
has  finished  its  studies  in  connection  with  the  work  needed  at  Bella 
Vista  for  the  installation  of  a  floating  dock.  According  to  the 
estimate  made  by  the  commission,  the  cost  will  amount  to  800,000 
pesos.  Native  woods  will  be  utilized  as  far  as  possible  in  the  con¬ 
struction. 

National  D.viry  Exposition. — At  the  International  Dairy  Ex¬ 
position  held  by  the  Sociedad  Rural  Argentina  in  May,  one  of  the 
exhibits  attracting  much  attention  was  a  creamery,  complete  with 
modern  machinery,  platform  for  receiving  the  milk,  laboratory  for 
milk  analysis,  etc.,  which  took  care  of  the  milk  of  the  cows,  goats, 
and  sheep  entered  in  the  exposition.  It  is  expected  that  this  creamery 
will  greatly  influence  the  dairying  industry. 

Merger  between  chambers  of  commerce. — A  merger  has  been 
effected  between  the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Buenos 
Aires  and  the  Argentine-American  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New 
York.  The  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Buenos  Aires  has 
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done  much  to  ascertain  facts  and  settle  controversies  between  the 
exporters  and  buyers,  and  the  present  combination  with  the  added 
advantages  of  a  New  York  information  bureau  for  American  ex¬ 
porters  and  weekly  cable  bulletins  should  facilitate  trade. 

New  ivireless  telegraph  station. — A  concession  for  30  jears 
has  been  granted  a  French  company,  which  will  install  and  exploit 
a  high-power  wireless  station,  establishing  communication  between 
Argentina,  France,  and  other  countries  outside  of  South  America. 
A  continuous  wave  system,  using  800  or  more  kilowatts  of  oscillating 
energy,  will  be  employed. 

The  telephone  and  telegraph  in  Argentina. — A  pamphlet 
entitled  “History  of  the  Telephone  and  Telegraph  in  the  Argentine 
Republic,”  compiled  by  Victor  M.  Berthold,  has  just  been  published 
by  the  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  The  first  telegraph 
line,  6  miles  in  extent,  was  put  in  service  between  Buenos  Aires  and 
Rosario  August  30,  1857,  although  Argentina  had  previously  had 
cable  connection  with  the  outside  world.  In  1869  the  Government 
began  to  take  active  steps  in  the  development  of  a  National  telegraph 
system  and  in  1889  Argentina  joined  the  Convention  Telegrdfica 
Internacional .  By  the  end  of  1899  the  national  telegraph  system  had 
grown  to  20,330  kilometers  of  line  with  45,300  kilometers  of  wire, 
over  which  5,854,000  messages  had  been  sent.  In  1917  the  telegraph 
plant  included  40,000  kilometers  of  line  with  100,000  kilometers  of 
wire  strung  over  an  area  of  about  3,000,000  s((uare  kilometers.  The 
railroad  companies  were  permitted  with  the  consent  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  furnish  a  limited  amount  of  telegraph  service  to  the  public, 
and  at  the  close  of  1919  there  were  a  total  of  144,532  kilometers  of 
railroad  telegraph,  100,065  kilometers  of  Government  telegraph, 
13,589  kilometers  of  provincial  telegraph,  and  10,677  kilometers  con¬ 
trolled  by  private  companies. 

The  Argentine  Government  has  never  monopolized  the  telephone 
service,  and  consequently  this  Republic  leads  all  South  America  in 
the  number  of  its  private  telephone  companies  and  users.  The  first 
international  long-distance  telephone  concession  was  granted  Decem¬ 
ber  30, 1 889,  and  connected  Buenos  Aires  with  Rosario.  On  January  1 , 
1920,  there  were  six  companies  controlling  about  111,000  telephones, 
this  being  fully  42  per  cent  of  all  the  telephones  in  South  America. 
The  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.,  Mr.  Berthold  states,  is 
extremely  desirous  of  giving  the  fullest  publicity  to  telephone  and 
telegraph  development  in  Hispanic  America,  and  it  is  their  intention 
to  publish,  each  year,  two  or  three  similar  monographs  dealing 
with  this  subject  relating  to  other  American  Republics.  That  for 
Colombia  is  now  on  the  press,  while  that  for  Brazil  is  in  preparation. 
Mr.  Berthold  makes  a  strong  plea  for  early  official  reports  and  all 
statistical  data  relating  to  this  subject. 
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BOLIVIA. 

Bolivian  commercial  federation. — A  commercial  federation  is 
being  organized  in  La  Paz.  Letters  are  to  be  sent  to  business  men 
throughout  the  country  ui^ing  them  to  join  the  association,  which  is 
to  aid  commerce  in  the  present  world  trade  depression. 

New  industry. — A  new  industry  using  native  raw  materials  has 
established  a  factory  to  make  printer’s  and  writing  inks,  pharma¬ 
ceutical  products,  coffee  and  cacao  extracts,  and  similar  articles. 

Villazon-Atocha  railroad. — The  Government,  on  May  6,  au¬ 
thorized  the  President  to  sign  a  contract  with  a  foreign  corporation 
to  build  and  equip  the  railroad  from  Villazon  to  Atocha,  and  also 
to  issue  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $7,000,000  placed  at  87^  per  cent, 
with  an  annual  interest  of  8  per  cent,  and  a  semiannual  amortiza¬ 
tion.  Authorization  was  also  given  to  contract  a  further  loan  if  nec¬ 
essary  for  the  completion  of  the  work.  Permission  was  given  the 
Executive  to  make  a  contract  wdth  the  same  corporation  to  complete 
the  railroad  from  Potosi  to  Sucre  and  to  issue  for  that  purpose 
bonds  to  the  value  of  $5,000,000.  In  each  case  a  mortgage  is  given 
to  the  contracting  company  on  the  roads  as  well  as  a  partial  revenue 
of  certain  taxes. 

Tramway  to  Miraflores. — The  tramway  to  run  from  Plaza 
Murillo,  La  Paz,  to  Miraflores  was  opened  to  public  service  in  June. 

BRAZIL. 

E8T1.MATED  CACAO  CROP. — The  American  consul  at  Bahia  esti¬ 
mates  the  Brazilian  cacao  crop  for  1921  at  900,000  bags  of  132  pounds 
each. 

Brazil’s  coffee  and  cacao  trade. — Total  shipments  of  coffee 
from  Brazil  amounted  to  11,522,780  bags  in  1920,  12,963,250  in 
1919,  and  13,268,000  in  1913.  Of  last  year’s  exports  6,246,018  bags 
went  to  the  United  States,  1,538,988  to  France,  1,022,070  to  Italy, 
and  545,830  to  Germany.  Exports  of  cacao  amounted  to  54,419 
tons  in  1920,  of  which  the  United  States  took  25,328  tons.  In  1919, 
62,584  tons  were  exported,  including  33,577  tons  taken  by  the  United 
States. 

Estimated  coffee  crop  1921-22. — The  French-Italian  Bank  esti¬ 
mates  the  Brazilian  coffee  crop  for  1921-22  at  7,104,000  bags.  All 
of  this  coffee,  with  the  exception  of  600,000  bags  from  the  State 
of  Minas  Geraes,  will  come  from  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo.  The  pro¬ 
duction  per  1,000  trees  is  estimated  at  33  arrobas  (arroba  equals  25 
pounds)  as  compared  with  65  arrobas  for  last  year’s  crop.  The 
decrease  is  attributed  to  the  light  flowering  of  the  trees  and  the  preva¬ 
lence  of  cold  winds  in  many  of  the  districts. 

Proposed  Amazonian  railway. — Preliminars’  steps  have  been 
taken  by  British  interests  looking  to  the  construction  of  a  railway 
55388— 21— Bull.  2 - 6 
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to  connect  the  Madeira  Mamore  Railway,  via  Todos  os  Santos,  with 
the  city  of  Santa  Cruz,  Bolivia.  Large  petroleum  deposits  are  re¬ 
ported  to  have  been  found  near  Santa  Cruz  and  the  building  of  the 
line  suggested  would  furnish  a  cheap  and  rapid  outlet  for  exports  of 
this  oil. 

Wireless  concession. — A  decree  of  March  7,  1921,  to  the  Radio- 
graphic  Co.  of  Brazil,  gives  authority  to  install  and  operate  high-power 
radio  stations  of  the  most  modern  types  for  direct  communication 
with  the  Americas  and  Europe.  The  concession,  which  is  for  45 
years,  grants  no  monopoly  nor  privilege,  and  confines  the  business  to 
international  service.  Messages  to  local  points  within  the  national 
territory  are  prohibited.  The  first  two  stations  will  be  established 
in  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Belem,  State  of  Para. 

High  cost  of  living. — A  consular  report  states  that  Dr.  Dulphe 
Pinheiro  Machado,  Food  Superintendent,  with  the  approval  and 
support  of  the  prefect  of  the  Federal  District,  is  organizing  free  mar¬ 
kets  for  the  retail  sale  of  fruits,  vegetables,  eggs,  fish,  domestic 
animals,  cereals,  and  other  farm  products  of  prime  necessity,  along 
with  commercial  foodstuffs,  in  an  effort  to  combat  the  high  cost  of 
living  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Farmers,  stock  growers,  fishermen,  and 
hunters  wishing  their  products  to  compete  in  the  free  markets  will 
enjoy  certain  stipulated  privileges,  such  as  preference  in  transporta¬ 
tion,  free  transportation  on  certain  occasions,  exemption  from  certain 
taxes,  and  other  advantages.  With  official  supervision  and  aid  such 
as  this,  it  is  expected  that  many  articles  of  everyday  necessity  will  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  consuming  public  at  prices  considerably 
lower  than  those  now  ruling. 

chile. 

High  cost  of  living. — In  order  to  reduce  the  high  cost  of  living, 
the  city  of  Arica  is  obtaining  fuel  from  the  interior  of  the  department 
to  be  sold  at  cost.  A  cheap  and  abundant  supply  of  fresh  fish  is 
brought  by  motor  truck  from  Yarada,  and  the  weights  and  measures 
used  by  merchants  are  being  strictly  investigated  and  brought  up  to 
standard.  The  supply  of  drinking  water  is  to  be  increased. 

Automobile  exposition. — The  latter  part  of  May  a  successful 
automobile  and  tractor  exposition,  showing  both  American  and 
European  makes,  was  held  in  Santiago. 

Electric  signs. — The  city  of  Antofagasta  has  granted  a  three- 
year  concession  for  placing  electric  signs  on  some  of  the  principal 
streets.  The  concessionary  is  to  pay  the  city  20  pesos  monthly  for 
each  sign  erected.  The  proceeds  will  be  used  for  school  prizes. 

Steam  rollers. — ^According  to  a  decision  of  the  Minister  of  In¬ 
dustry,  steam  rollers  for  use  in  highway  construction  are  to  be  or¬ 
dered  from  Chilean  factories  instead  of  being  imported. 

Government  railroads. — The  accounting  department  of  the 
Government  railroads  has  been  completely  reorganized  in  one  central 
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office  in  Santiago.  The  ■work  will  be  divided  into  eight  sections — ac¬ 
counting  proper;  freight,  baggage,  and  passengers;  expenditures; 
bills;  funds;  statistics;  property  and  inventory;  and  printing  and 
shops. 

COLOMBIA. 

Tunnel  opened. — On  April  13  the  Coloradas  tunnel,  located  at 
kilometer  36  of  the  Pacific  Railroad,  was  opened.  This  eliminates  a 
dangerous  section  of  the  old  line.  The  rest  of  the  work  on  this  road 
is  advancing  rapidly.  In  Buenaventura  the  terminal  station  is  to  be 
made  ample  for  efficient  service. 

Packing  house  at  Covenas. — On  Covefias  Inlet,  about  60  miles 
by  sea  from  Cartagena,  there  is  under  construction  a  packing  house 
which  is  one  of  the  most  important  enterprises  in  the  country. 
Eleven  dwellings  and  a  modem  hospital  are  already  finished,  and  tlje 
central  power  plant  and  the  buildings  for  refrigeration,  weighing, 
etc.,  are  well  advanced.  The  following  figures  give  an  idea  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  undertaking:  The  aqueduct  is  8  kilometers  long; 
the  private  railroad,  10  kilometers;  the  wharf,  500  meters;  4,800,000 
pounds  of  cement  have  been  used;  and  500  Colombian  laborers  are 
employed.  The  company  has  already  spent  more  than  $1,800,000. 

Railway  project. — The  departmental  assembly  of  Antioquia 
has  a  plan  before  it  for  purchasing  the  Amaga  Railroad  and  con¬ 
tinuing  it  to  the  Cauca  River,  up  the  river  to  form  a  junction  with 
the  Cauca  Railroad,  and  then  down  the  river  to  the  sea.  It  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  work  could  be  financed  by  the  issue  of  4  per  cent 
mortgage  bonds  to  the  amount  of  10,000,000  pesos.  These  would  be 
guaranteed  by  Antioquia  and  Amaga  Railroad  bonds,  the  new  parts 
of  the  road  to  be  constructed,  and  some  departmental  property. 

Buenaventura  w'harf. — Only  65  meters  were  lacking  in  April 
for  the  completion  of  the  wharf  at  Buenaventura,  which  the  engi¬ 
neers  expect  to  finish  by  September.  Up  to  the  present  it  has  cost 
1,031,331  pe.sos;  there  are  materials  on  hand  worth  213,579  pesos; 
and  the  sum  necessary  for  finishing  the  work  is  estimated  at  280,000 
pesos. 

Petroleum. — There  are  two  principal  oil-producing  districts,  the 
Pacific  and  the  Caribbean;  their  total  area  is  estimated  at  33,800 
square  miles. 

As  early  as  1903  there  was  granted  a  concession  of  1,300,000  acres 
in  the  Department  of  Santander.  An  oil  company  was  organized 
with  a  capital  of  $50,000,000  to  exploit  the  concession,  and  in  1918 
a  well  was  drilled  some  400  miles  up  the  Magdalena  River,  producing 
about  5,000  barrels  a  day,  and  another  producing  from  1,500  to  2,000 
barrels  a  day.  Concessions  have  since  been  obtained  and  wells 
drilled  farther  up  and  lower  down  the  Magdalena  River  and  in  large 
numbers  along  the  coast  about  the  Gulf  of  Darien.  A  6-inch  pipe 
line  is  being  laid  to  Barranca  Bermeja,  where  it  is  proposed  to  erect 
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a  small  refinery.  There  is  now  being  constructed  a  railroad  and  a 
tractor  road  from  Barranca  Bermeja  to  the  producing  wells.  In 
1905  the  Barco  concession  was  granted,  including  1,300,000  acres. 
This  concession  borders  the  Venezuelan  frontier.  From  Honda,  on 
the  upper  Magdalena,  north  and  northeasterly  some  650  miles  to 
Lake  Maracaibo,  in  Venezuela,  there  is  now  an  almost  continuous 
line  of  concessions  o’wned  by  various  interests. 

Another  company  has  purchased  an  island  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Magdalena  River  on  which  it  plans  to  erect  what  will  possibly  be  the 
greatest  oil  refinery  in  the  world,  having  at  the  start  a  daily  capacity 
of  25,000  barrels.  This  company  has  recently  purchased  property 
estimated  to  be  between  two  and  three  million  acres  and  for  which 
there  was  paid  a  consideration  of  $25,000,000,  and  more  than 
$25,000,000  is  now  being  spent  in  developing  the  property.  Three 
wfells  have  been  brought  in  with  a  reported  production  that  probably 
exceeds  that  of  any  known  producing  wells.  The  company  is  now 
laying  a  pipe  line  from  the  producing  field  to  tidewater,  a  distance  of 
more  than  300  miles,  at  a  probable  cost  of  $3,000,000. 

PuBUC  WORKS  IN  El  Valle. — The  governor  of  this  department 
states  that  eight  steel  bridges  have  been  set  up  this  year,  that  three 
more  are  ready  to  be  put  in  place,  and  that  others  will  shortly  arrive 
at  the  port  of  Buenaventura. 

COSTA  RICA. 

Boat  service. — Weekly  passenger  and  freight  service  between 
Puerto  Limon  and  Gandoca  is  to  be  inaugurated. 

Petroleum  concession. — concession  to  make  explorations  for 
petroleum  in  the  Provinces  of  Limon,  Puntarenas,  and  Guanacaste 
has  been  given  to  an  American  company,  which  binds  itself  to  spend 
not  less  than  $200,000  within  two  years. 

CUBA. 

Sugar  crop,  1920-21. — The  sugar  sent  from  the  centrals  to  the 
ports  amounted  on  May  21  to  2,593,500  tons  (ton  equals  2,240 
pounds);  exportation  to  that  date  was  1,284,729  tons;  amount  on 
hand  in  the  ports,  1,282,804  tons;  and  the  quantity  taken  for  home 
consumption,  25,967  tons. 

Coasting  steamers. — Coast  service  will  be  established  in  ports  of 
the  Republic  by  a  line  of  steamers  which  will  connect  with  Florida 
boats  for  the  exchange  of  cargo,  passengers,  and  mail. 

Port  works  at  Matanzas. — The  Government  has  allotted  358,000 
pesos  for  the  construction  at  Matanzas  of  a  wharf  and  warehouse  for 
import  trade,  a  wharf  and  warehouse  for  coastwise  trade,  and  a  cus¬ 
toms  house. 

Coal  company. — A  large  American  company  has  been  incorpo¬ 
rated  in  Cuba  for  the  purpose  of  importing  coal.  The  company  has 
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acquired  land  on  Habana  Bay  and  has  installed  machinery  for  load¬ 
ing  and  unloading. 

Construction  of  wharves  and  warehouses. — Several  ware¬ 
houses  and  wharves,  to  be  used  principally  for  loading  and  unloading 
sugar,  are  to  be  built  at  Santiago  de  Cuba. 

Road  rep^urs. — ^The  Government  has  voted  a  credit  of  50,000 
pesos  per  month  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  road  between  Matanzas 
and  Cardenas. 

New  refinery. — A  short  time  ago  a  large  refinery  was  set  up  at 
the  “Socorro”  central,  which  ended  its  season  with  a  production  of 
303,000  sacks  of  sugar  of  325  pounds  each.  The  refinery  has  a  ca¬ 
pacity  of  1,200  sacks  a  day. 

Mineral  production. — In  the  second  half  of  1920  752,347  tons 
of  ore,  averaging  57.6  per  cent  iron,  were  extracted  from  the  mines  at 
Firmeza  and  Daiquiri.  The  company  working  these  mines  is  in¬ 
stalling  a  dry  crusher  so  that  the  ore  can  be  shipped  in  smaller  pieces. 
From  the  deposits  of  manganese  at  Bueycito  1,305  tons  of  ore,  aver¬ 
aging  53  per  cent,  were  obtained.  From  the  “Serafina”,  in  the 
district  of  Bayamo,  300  tons  of  12  per  cent  copper  ore  were  taken. 
Mining  and  petroleum  explorations  are  being  made  in  different  parts 
of  the  island. 

Steamer  service. — A  large  American  steamship  company  has 
decided  to  improve  its  service  between  San  Francisco,  Colon,  and 
Habana,  using  combination  passenger  and  freight  boats  as  the  best 
means  of  carrying  the  traffic  between  those  ports. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 

Reduced  freight  rates. — The  Bull  Insular  Line  from  New 
York  to  the  Dominican  Republic  has  reduced  freight  rates  on  cacao 
and  dividivi  (dye  wood)  to  75  cents  per  100  pounds  plus  10  per  cent 
surtax. 

Expenditures  for  public  buildings. — Executive  order  627 
appropriates  $4,500  for  the  construction  of  a  schoolhouse  at  Sabaneta; 
order  628,  $12,000  for  the  completion  of  the  customs  warehouse  of 
the  port  of  Santo  Domingo;  and  order  625  appropriates  $150,000 
for  the  completion  of  the  Santo  Domingo-Monte  Cristi  road. 

ECUADOR. 

Remission  of  freight  and  postage. — No  freight  or  postage 
either  to  or  from  Quito  will  be  charged  on  exhibits  sent  to  the  stock, 
agricultural,  industrial,  floral,  and  fine  arts  exposition  to  be  held  in 
Quito,  beginning  May  24,  1922,  in  celebration  of  the  Pichincha  cen¬ 
tenary.  This  privilege  is  given  for  poultry  and  birds,  up  to  five  of 
each  breed;  seeds  and  other  agricultural  and  industrial  products,  25 
pounds  of  each  by  railroad  and  10  pounds  by  mail;  living  plants  in 
pots  or  barrels;  paintings;  and  works  of  sculpture,  100  pounds.  For 
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sculpture  of  greater  weight,  machines,  agricultural  tools,  and  other 
articles  not  enumerated,  the  exhibitor  may  request  the  remission  of 
freight  from  the  director  general  of  agricultural  promotion. 

Opium  culture. — Among  many  recent  important  agricultural  de¬ 
velopments,  the  extensive  cultivation  of  the  poppy  in  the  Province 
of  Imbabura,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  country,  is  particularly  to 
be  noted.  The  poppies  grown  give  a  morphine  yield  of  10  or  11  per 
cent,  equal  to  the  European. 

Panama  hats. — Most  of  the  so-called  Panama  hats  are  made  in 
Ecuador.  The  material  is  called  paja  toquiUa  and  comes  from  a  palm 
2  or  3  meters  high.  The  leaves  are  cut  just  as  they  are  about  to 
unfold,  the  veins  taken  out,  and  the  fiber  remaining  is  dipped  for  a 
few  minutes  in  boiling  water,  to  which  a  little  lemon  juice  is  added 
for  bleaching  purposes.  Each  leaf  has  approximately  30  strands 
about  55  centimeters  in  length,  although  the  best  grade  reaches  80 
centimeters.  The  hats  can  be  woven  only  during  the  part  of  the 
day  when  the  humidity  is  greatest,  since  the  straw  of  the  best  quality 
is  not  dampened.  A  man  working  six  hours  a  day  completes  an 
ordinary  hat  in  six  or  seven  days,  but  on  a  very  fine  one  he  spends  a 
month  and  a  half;  it  is  the  labor,  therefore,  which  makes  the  hats 
expensive.  The  most  famous  are  those  of  Monte  Cristi;  they  sur¬ 
pass  all  others  in  fineness,  lightness,  and  perfection. 

Post  office. — A  new  building  for  telegraph  and  telephone  service 
is  to  be  erected  in  Quito  next  to  the  Government  Palace.  The 
dimensions  will  be  37.5  meters  by  36.5  meters.  An  architectural 
competition  for  the  best  plans  is  taking  place,  the  prize  to  be  1,000 
sucres 

GUATEMALA. 

Stea.mer  service. — ^There  are  two  boats  monthly  from  Puerto 
Barrios  to  New  York  via  Tela,  Trujillo,  Kingston,  and  Santiago  de 
Cuba. 

International  railways. — In  Guatemala  the  lines  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Railways  of  Central  America  have  a  length  of  503  miles. 
The  principal  line  from  Puerto  Barrios,  on  the  Atlantic,  to  Ayutla, 
on  the  Pacific,  is  376  miles  long;  the  branch  lines  of  the  United 
Fruit  Co.  63  miles;  and  branches  on  the  Pacific  side  64  miles. 

Coffee  tree. — A  new  variety  of  coffee  tree,  thrifty  and  very 
productive,  is  being  introduced  from  the  British  West  Indies  by  the 
department  of  agriculture. 

HAITI. 

New  electric  light  company. — ^The  contract  for  the  lighting 
of  Port  au  Prince  and  Cape  Haitien  has  been  given  to  a  new  Haitian 
company,  capitalized  at  $250,000. 

Duties  on  commercial  samples. — ^The  department  of  com¬ 
merce  has  issued  the  following  regulations  covering  import  duties  on 
commercial  samples: 
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1.  Samples  imported  by  merchants  as  a  means  for  placing  orders  should  bear  identi¬ 
fying  marks;  clothing  samples  should  Iw  marked  by  cord  and  seal,  being  invoiced 
in  the  same  manner  as  goods  imported  for  sale.  A  tax  of  20  per  cent  of  the  value 
will  be  collected  on  imported  samples  and  returned  minus  dockage,  tonnage,  and 
storage  charges  upon  their  exportation  within  six  months. 

2.  Commercial  travelers’  samples  must  be  listed  and  the  value  declared,  an  import 
duty  of  20  per  cent  being  charged,  to  be  reimbursed  upon  exportation  within  tix 
months.  Commercial  travelers’  samples  may  be  transported  from  one  port  to  another 
throughout  the  Republic,  if  by  sea,  under  the  same  conditions  as  coastwise  freight, 
and  must  finally  be  exported  through  the  port  of  entrj’.  The  exporter  of  such  samples 
must  obtain  permission  for  export  from  the  collector  of  the  port  and  furnish  a  certified 
invoice  and  receipt  of  the  import  duties  paid  thereon  at  the  port  of  entry. 

3.  Samples  without  commercial  value,  such  as  trimmings  and  lace  and  cloth  sam¬ 
ples,  are  admitted  duty  free  if  verified  by  the  controller  as  of  no  value  for  personal 
use  or  for  sale.  To  be  received  duty  free  samples  must  be  indelibly  marked  “sam¬ 
ples,”  cut,  or  perforated  before  importation,  otherwise  they  will  be  subject  to  duty. 
Articles  imported  for  advertising  purposes  will  also  be  taxable. 

4.  Samples  must  be  inspected  and  classed  by  an  inspector  appointed  by  the  col¬ 
lector.  Samples  classed  as  “without  value”  will  be  delivered  to  the  importer  upon 
presentation  of  credentials,  package  receipts,  etc.  A  registry  of  packages  of  samples 
will  be  kept.  Inspectors  \sill  make  monthly  reports  on  samples  to  the  collector. 

5.  Reimbursements  of  imports  will  be  made  on  the  restitutions  account. 

North  Hayti  Sugar  Co. — A  company  formed  in  New  York  has 
been  granted  incorporation  in  Haiti.  The  concession  given  this 
company  permits  it  to  manufacture  for  sale  cane  sugar,  molasses, 
sirup,  and  similar  products,  and  grants  the  company  the  right  to 
cultivate  sugar  cane,  cotton,  tobacco,  rubber,  grains,  tropical  fruits, 
and  similar  products  for  sale;  to  promote  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  its  possessions  and  the  Republic  of  Haiti;  and  to  develop 
the  latter’s  resources.  The  contract  also  allows  the  company  to 
operate  farms  and  raise  cattle;  to  construct  buildings,  both  private 
and  public;  to  acquire  water  rights  and  construct  reservoirs  for 
developing  water-supply  systems  for  rental  to  merchants  or  to  fire 
departments  or  for  iiTigation,  operating  under  the  regulations  of  the 
business  corporation  law  of  the  State  of  New  York;  to  develop 
public  works  such  as  railroads,  docks,  wharfs,  canals,  reservoirs, 
sewers,  gas,  etc.,  for  public  or  private  use;  to  buy  property  from 
private  persons,  business  firms,  or  associations;  and  also  to  intro¬ 
duce  United  States  trade-marks  and  patents.  The  main  offices 
of  the  company  will  be  located  in  New  York  City.  Five  thousand 
shares  will  be  issued  at  $100  each. 

HONDURAS. 

Highway  construction. — The  Government  has  approved  the 
contract  for  the  second  section  of  the  highway  from  Comayagua  to 
Siguatepeque,  which  connects  with  the  completed  section  from 
Quebrada  Arenosa  (Station  137)  to  Station  336,  near  the  sawmill 
of  the  Opoteca  Mining  Co. 
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Rental  of  coco  groves. — The  Govemment  has  rented  its  coco 
groves  in  Puerto  Sal,  Department  of  Atlantida,  for  7,000  pesos 
silver  a  year.  The  lessee  is  obliged  to  plant  1,000  coconut  palms 
a  year  during  the  15-year  term  of  the  contract,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  the  groves  again  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  Govemment. 

Sugar  concession. — The  Government  has  granted  a  concession 
for  operation  of  one  or  more  sugar  centrals  in  the  municipality  of 
Talanga.  They  will  have  an  annual  capacity  of  20,000  quint’als  of 
cane  sugar.  The  concessionary  is  exempt  for  10  years  from  import 
duties  on  machinery,  parts  and  equipment,  for  his  business. 

MEXICO. 

New  oil  field  in  northern  Mexico. — Developments  are  about 
to  begin  in  a  new  oil  field  of  northern  Mexico  known  as  the  Iturbide 
district.  This  area  is  situated  in  northern  Chihuahua,  just  across  the 
international  boundary  formed  by  the  Rio  Grande  River,  south  and 
west  of  Ojinaga,  Mexico,  and  Presidio,  Tex.  The  area  covers  several 
hundred  thousand  acres.  The  presence  of  oil  in  this  area  has  been 
known  for  some  time,  but  no  exploitation  has  taken  place.  The  land 
is  practically  all  taken  up  by  Mexican  citizens,  but  has  been  turned 
over  to  three  American  companies  for  development  on  a  royalty 
basis. 

Pipe  lines  in  Mexico. — The  pipe  lines  of  all  petroleum  companies 
in  Mexico  have  a  length  of  2,316.4  kilometers,  and  a  daily  carrying 
capacity  of  171,605  cubic  meters. 

Gold  and  silver  production. — In  January  and  February  of  this 
year  3,953  kilos  of  gold  and  394,013  of  silver  were  produced,  and  in 
March  and  April  3,015  kilos  of  gold  and  269,422  of  silver. 

Promotion  of  colonization. — In  order  to  facilitate  the  agricul¬ 
tural  colonization  of  the  Republic  by  foreigners,  the  Government 
has  decided  to  pay  the  full  cost  of  transportation  of  immigrants  from 
the  port  of  debarkation  to  destination;  50  per  cent  of  the  transpor¬ 
tation  of  personal  belongings  and  furniture,  agricultural  implements, 
and  animals  for  breeding  or  domestic  use,  and  the  duties  normally 
due  on  the  objects  mentioned. 

Forest  concession. — The  Government  has  granted  a  five-year 
concession  for  the  exploitation  of  an  area  of  15,000  hectares  of  for¬ 
est  land  in  the  Department  of  Palenque,  State  of  Chiapas.  The 
concessionary  may  utilize  the  wood,  gum,  and  resin,  paying  750  gold 
pesos  annually  for  exploitation  rights,  100  pesos  per  ton  of  rubber 
obtained,  50  pesos  per  ton  of  chicle,  2  pesos  per  ton  of  logwood,  10 
pesos  for  every  mahogany  or  cedar  tree,  5  pesos  per  tree  of  second- 
class  wood,  and  1.50  pesos  per  tree  of  third-class  wood. 

Increase  in  telegraph  rates. — On  June  1  a  10  per  cent  increase 
in  telegraph  rates  went  into  effect.  The  increase  will  be  applied 
toward  a  rise  in  employees’  salaries. 
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New  automobile  road. — The  Government  has  authorized  the 
construction  of  a  special  road  for  automobile  and  motor  truck  service 
between  Teziutlan,  State  of  Puebla,  and  Nautla,  State  of  Vera  Cruz. 
The  concessionary  has  the  right  to  control  the  road  for  20  years, 
setting  a  toll  for  passengers  and  freight  approved  by  the  Government. 

The  candelilla. — Among  the  useful  native  plants  in  the  State 
of  Coahuila  is  the  candelilla,  which  grows  to  somewhat  over  a  meter 
in  height  and  is  found  extensively;  from  it  is  obtained  a  vegetable 
wax  which  can  be  substituted  for  beeswax  in  some  industrial  appli¬ 
cations.  It  is  not  yet  commercially  exploited,  but  with  modern 
methods  2.75  or  3  per  cent  of  wax  could  be  obtained  instead  of  the 
present  minimum  1  per  cent. 

New  railroad  line. — A  concession  for  a  term  of  60  years  has 
been  given  to  a  railway  company  to  construct  a  line  from  a  point  on 
the  National  Mexican  Railroads  near  Candelaria  southeast  to  the 
Los  Lamentos  Mountains,  district  of  Bravos,  Chihuahua. 

Export  tax  on  petroleum. — On  June  7  the  President  promul¬ 
gated  a  decree  increasing  the  export  tax  on  petroleum  25  per  cent 
after  July  1.  The  money  obtained,  which  is  estimated  at  about 
30,000,000  pesos,  will  be  used  in  payments  on  the  foreign  debt. 

NICARAGUA. 

Bluefields-Limon  launch  service. — The  Costa  Rican  Govern¬ 
ment  laimch  Santa  Rosa  now  runs  from  Port  Limon  on  the  10th, 
20th,  and  30th  of  each  month  with  freight,  passengers,  and  mails 
for  Bluefields.  The  laimch  leaves  Bluefields,  Nicaragua,  at  5  p.  m. 
and  arrives  at  Port  Limon  at  6  a.  m.  the  following  morning,  from 
which  city  it  is  possible  to  reach  the  Costa  Rican  capital,  San  Jose> 
by  3  p.  m.  the  same  day.  Costa  Rican  vegetables  can  now  be  shipped 
to  Bluefields  in  18  hours,  and  the  hospitals  of  San  Jose  will  be  within 
reach  of  Nicaraguans  who  need  special  surgical  or  medical  care. 

Bluefields  exports  for  May. — Exports  through  the  port  of 
Bluefields  in  May  were:  Bananas,  132,989  bunches;  lumber,  263,477 
feet;  coconuts,  60,000;  live  turtles,  96;  and  gold  bullion,  7,258 
ounces. 

Land  concession. — It  is  reported  on  good  authority  that  the 
Government  of  Nicaragua  has  granted  a  land  concession  of  20,000 
hectares  at  2  pesos  per  hectare  for  the  right,  first,  to  cut  timber,  and, 
second,  to  cultivate  the  land.  The  purchaser  of  the  concession  is 
an  American  citizen. 

Bananas. — It  is  reported  that  several  thousand  hectares  at  Cabo 
Gracias  may  be  devoted  to  banana  raising  along  the  Coco  River. 
Plans  are  being  completed  for  the  damming  of  the  Canal  del  Norte, 
diverting  the  waters  into  the  main  canal,  which  is  to  be  deepened. 
The  sanitation  of  the  port  has  been  completed. 
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Japan  seeks  information. — The  Japanese  minister  to  Mexico 
has  sent  a  note  to  the  Nicaraguan  Government  asking  for  exact  data 
on  laws,  the  industrial  situation,  and  regulations  in  effect.  The 
ministry  of  promotion  will  compile  the  information  and  transmit 
it  at  an  early  date  to  the  Japanese  legation  in  Mexico. 

PANAMA. 

Government  dock  service  at  Bocas  del  Toro. — All  vessels  car¬ 
rying  merchandise  or  a  general  cargo  for  the  port  of  Bocas  del  Toro 
must  discharge  their  cargo  at  the  Government  dock  or  in  launches 
which  transfer  it  to  that  dock,  with  four  exceptions  named  in  the 
decree,  which  also  specifies  the  dockage  charges. 

Suspension  of  import  tax  on  rice  and  coffee. — A  decree  of 
May  26  suspends  the  increase  of  import  taxes  of  article  2,  law  19, 
1920,  on  rice  and  coffee  as  being  contrary  to  the  terms  of  the  Taft 
convention.  The  increase  in  the  import  taxes  on  sugar  are  not 
affected,  as  they  protect  the  growing  sugar  industry  of  Panama. 

New  mill  opens. — The  new  sugar  mill  “La  Gloria,”  set  up  not 
far  from  Panama  city  on  the  sabanas,  commenced  grinding  on  May  8. 
This  is  the  beginning  of  a  new  and  profitable  industry  for  Panama. 

PARAGUAY. 

First  export  of  frozen  meat. — In  April  the  first  export  of 
frozen  meat  from  Paraguay  was  shipped  from  the  port  of  San 
Antonio  to  be  transshipped  at  a  River  Plate  port  to  a  trans-Atlantic 
liner  with  a  refrigeration  system.  This  is  the  first  product  of  what 
should  be  a  growing  and  profitable  industry  for  Paraguay. 

Passenger  and  freight  automobile  line. — A  Paraguayan- 
Argentinian  company  has  been  granted  a  concession  to  use  the 
streets,  bridges,  and  other  public  highways  for  the  operation  of 
three  lines  of  tractors  for  passengers  and  freight.  The  first  line 
will  leave  the  town  of  Paraguari,  passing  through  Carapegua,  Tabapy, 
Quiindy,  Ybycui,  Quyqyo,  Caapucu,  Florida,  San  Miguel,  San  Juan, 
Santa  Maria,  San  Ignacio,  Santa  Rosa,  to  Santiago;  the  second 
line  will  run  from  Concepcion 'through  Bella  Vista  to  Pedro  Juan 
Caballero,  and  the  third  will  start  from  San  Lorenzo  for  Guarambare 
and  San  Lorenzo,  Ita,  and  return.  The  contract  is  to  run  for  10 
years. 

Quarantine  for  rinderpest. — The  frontier  has  been  quaran¬ 
tined  to  avoid  the  introduction  of  rinderpest  into  Paraguay.  Doctors 
and  assistants  have  been  sent  to  establishments  along  the  frontier 
to  take  preventive  measures  against  the  introduction  of  the  disease. 

Tobacco  crop. — The  following  figures  show  the  crops  of  Cordillera 
towns  as  handled  by  the  Banco  Agricola;  Caacupe,  tobacco,  7,303 
kilos,  cotton,  518  kilos;  Piribebuey,  common  tobacco,  38,488  kilos. 
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Habana  tobacco,  3,671  kilos,  cotton,  1,713  kilos;  Itacurubi  de  la 
Cordillera,  tobacco,  18,818  kilos,  cotton,  74  kilos,  Valenzuela,  to¬ 
bacco,  11,570  kilos;  San  Jose  de  los  Arroyos,  tobacco,  20,246  kilos, 
cotton,  233  kilos;  Caraguatay,  tobacco,  30,936  kilos,  cotton,  1,177 
kilos;  Tobati,  tobacco,  3,627  kilos;  Atyra,  tobacco,  16,088  kilos, 
cotton,  879  kilos;  Altos,  tobacco,  2,274  kilos,  cotton,  10  kilos.  Bar- 
rero  Grande  furnished  mostly  Habana  tobacco,  the  bank  sending 
to  this  locality  800,000  to  900,000  pesos  a  month. 

SALVADOR. 

National  shoe  manufacture. — The  manufacture  of  fine  shoes 
of  various  styles  is  being  carried  on  in  San  Salvador.  Boots  and 
shoes  have  previously  been  a  considerable  item  in  the  imports  of 
Central  America. 

Steamship  ones. — Two  new  lines  of  steamers  will  run  from  United 
States  Pacific  ports  to  Central  and  South  America.  Seven  4,000- 
ton  vessels  will  be  on  this  route,  the  first  trip  being  made  from 
Portland,  Oregon,  by  the  Wallingford. 

URUGUAY. 

Campaign  against  the  apple  fly. — The  Commission  on  Agri¬ 
cultural  Defense  has  imported  from  North  America  colonies  of  a 
small  insect  to  fight  the  harmful  apple  fly.  This  is  the  third  time 
that  the  commission  has  been  successful  in  employing  natural  ene¬ 
mies  against  plant  scourges.  The  first  was  the  ProspalteUa  herlesi, 
which  checked  ravages  in  peach  orchards;  and  the  second,  the  Novius 
cardinalis,  which  in  less  than  a  year  exterminated  the  Icerya  fur- 
chasi  which  had  attacked  the  orange  groves.  The  new  insect  is  the 
Aphelinm  mali. 

Sheep  tick. — The  Rural  Association  of  the  Department  of  Soriano 
has  presented  a  bill  to  the  local  Assembly  asking  for  measures  to 
stop  the  advance  of  the  sheep  tick.  The  bill  asks  for  two  municipal 
inspectors  on  the  Correntino  and  Palmar  fords  over  the  Rio  Negro, 
and  the  construction  of  a  cattle  bath  at  the  Correntino  ford. 

Agricultural  pests. — At  the  petition  of  the  Central  Committee 
of  Agricultural  Defense  a  decree  has  been  issued  including  the  insect 
called  Pissodm  notatus  in  the  list  of  agricultural  pests. 

VENEZUELA. 

Commerce  bureau. — A  commerce  bureau  has  been  organized  in 
the  department  of  foreign  affairs  to  collect  data  relative  to  native 
products  and  manufactures.  As  a  help  to  American  merchants  in 
avoiding  mistakes  in  shipment,  a  translation  of  the  customs  laws 
has  been  made  and  sent  to  the  United  States. 
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PuBOC  WORKS. — The  minister  of  foreign  affairs  on  his  recent 
visit  to  the  United  States  said  that  at  present  there  were  2,000  miles 
of  road  connecting  the  coast  cities  with  those  of  the  interior.  Plans 
to  parallel  these  by  railroads  have  been  made.  American  engineers 
are  assisting  the  Government  in  the  betterment  of  port  facilities. 
When  the  improvements  at  Turiamo,  a  natural  roadstead  not  far 
east  of  Puerto  Cabellos,  are  completed,  the  harbor  will  be  able  to 
accommodate  boats  of  any  draft. 


ECONOMICandFINANCIAL 
AFFAIRS 


COSTA  RICA. 

Budget. — The  budget  for  1921  is  fixed  as  follows;  Legislative 
power,  200,000  colones;  judicial  power,  537,480  colones;  department 
of  government  and  police,  1,480,299  colones;  department  of  pro¬ 
motion,  1,805,765  colones;  department  of  foreign  affairs,  177,728 
colones;  department  of  justice,  54,072  colones;  department  of  re¬ 
ligion,  36,000  colones;  department  of  charity,  205,017  colones; 
department  of  public  instruction,  2,476,998  colones;  department  of 
war  and  military  police,  1,555,070  colones;  navy  department,  37,728 
colones;  department  of  finance  and  commerce,  1,860,570  colones; 
public-debt  service,  6,025,858  colones;  total,  16,452,606  colones. 
Insurance. — The  superintendent  of  insurance  reports  that  during 
1920  the  insurance  companies  represented  in  Costa  Rica  received  in 
premiums  6,761,675  colones,  representing  insurance  on  property 
valued  at  108,545,568  colones. 


HONDURAS. 

Imports  of  money. — With  the  exception  of  United  States  money 
the  importation  of  coined  silver  is  forbidden.  There  is  no  export 
duty  on  coined  silver  excepting  United  States  money.  Other  silver 
coin  imported  will  be  subject  to  confiscation  and  other  penalties  for 
infringement  of  the  law  of  contraband.  Persons  giving  information 
leading  to  the  discovery  of  smuggled  money  will  be  entitled  to  25 
per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  confiscated  coin. 

Department  of  Yoro  uquor  surtax. — A  decree  has  been  issued 
establishing  an  8-centavo  surtax  per  bottle  on  spirituous  liquors 
sold  during  the  next  15  years  in  the  Department  of  Yoro.  The 
proceeds  of  this  tax  are  for  the  construction  of  a  road  from  the  city 
of  Yoro  to  San  Pedro  Sula. 
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PARAGUAY. 

Property  tax. — The  tax  law  on  property  in  Asuncion,  which  went 
into  effect  the  first  of  the  year,  fixes  a  rate  of  5  per  cent  on  the  value 
of  real  property  within  the  city  limits.  Unoccupied  lands  outside 
the  city  limits  will  be  taxed  at  1  per  cent  during  1921  and  1922,  at 
2  per  cent  during  1923,  and  thereafter  at  3  per  cent.  Real  property 
in  the  cities  of  Concepcion,  Villarrica,  Encarnacion,  and  Pilar  will  be 
taxed  at  3  per  cent  of  its  value.  The  real  property  tax  in  country 
towns  is  3  per  cent  on  the  value  of  grounds  and  buildings.  Other 
real  property  not  included  in  the  foregoing  classes  will  be  taxed  at 
6  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  property,  not  including  the  improve¬ 
ments.  Rural  property  valued  at  not  over  5,000  pesos  gold  will  be 
taxed  5  per  cent. 

PERU. 

Interest  rate. — ^The  President  has  issued  a  decree  limiting  the 
rate  of  interest  which  may  be  legally  charged  in  commercial  or  indus¬ 
trial  business  to  12  per  cent  per  year,  and  in  banking  affairs  to  10  per 
cent.  Infractions  of  this  law  will  be  punishable  by  a  fine  of  an 
amount  ten  times  as  much  as  the  sum  illegally  collected. 

URUGUAY. 

Gold  reserves. — The  emission  section  of  the  Bank  of  the  Re¬ 
public  has  submitted  to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  a  report  of  the 
state  of  the  gold  reserves  in  relation  to  the  circulation  of  bills,  which 
shows  that  the  reserve  is  60.68  per  cent  of  the  total  circulation. 


BOUVLA. 


Mineral  oil  law. — On  June  11a  law  relative  to  mineral  oils  was 
enacted.  It  provides  that  no  more  than  100,000  hectares  of  land  may 
be  granted  one  concessionary,  who  pays  the  Government  1 1  per  cent 
of  the  total  production  during  the  term  of  55  years.  One  well  of  500 
meters  for  each  50,000  hectares  must  be  dug  within  five  years  after 
the  concession  is  granted,  and  during  the  next  three  years  one  addi¬ 
tional  well  for  each  10,000  hectares;  300,000  hectares  are  allowed  for 
exploration. 

BRAZIL. 

New  mining  laws. — The  following  are  some  of  the  most  important 
provisions  of  the  new  Brazilian  mining  code  issued  on  January  15, 
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1921,  as  reported  by  the  commercial  attach^  of  the  United  States  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro: 

All  persons,  either  national  or  foreign,  residing  in  Brazil,  as  well  as  any  corpora¬ 
tion  or  company,  legally  constituted,  may  register  the  discovery  of  a  mine. 

The  registration  of  a  document  shall  be  made  by  the  official  in  charge  of  the  registry 
of  deeds  of  each  district,  based  upon  a  dispatch  by  the  judge  of  said  district. 

The  document  must  contain  the  precise  nature  of  the  strata  and  their  topographical 
position,  the  name  of  the  owners  of  the  soil,  and  all  other  indications  which  shall  be 
required  under  the  provisions  of  this  law. 

A  certificate  of  the  terms  of  said  document  entered  in  the  Registry  of  Mines  shall  be 
given,  word  for  word,  to  the  person  presenting  it,  and  a  limit  of  one  year  allowed  him 
for  effecting  prospects. 

In  order  for  any  individual  or  corporation  to  make  prospects  in  lands  belonging 
to  the  Union,  it  is  necessan*’  to  obtain  a  license  from  the  ministry  of  agriculture, 
industry,  and  commerce,  under  the  following  conditions;  (1)  The  party  shall  declare 
in  his  petition  the  nature  of  the  ores,  the  locality  in  which  the  prospects  shall  be 
made,  and  the  number  of  lots  required.  After  being  attended  to,  he  shall  mark  out 
on  the  land  the  area  determined  in  the  license.  The  measure  of  mineral  lots  shall  be 
by  hectares. 

For  works  in  river  beds  or  along  the  sea  coast,  the  lots  shall  be  a  kilometer  in  length, 
measured  according  to  the  center  of  the  river  or  the  line  of  the  seacoast.  The  number 
of  connecting  lots  for  which  license  can  be  obtained  for  each  kind  of  layer  shall  be 
established  by  the  regulations  of  this  law. 

The  term  for  prospecting  shall  be  one  year,  subject  to  extension  by  the  Government. 

A  fixed  annual  tax  which  shall  not  exceed  2  milreis  per  lot  shall  be  levied  on  the 
license  for  prospecting,  as  well  as  the  stamp  tax  on  the  petition  and  deed.  (On  Apr. 
5, 1921,  the  milreis  was  quoted  at  $0.1383  United  States  currency.) 

Mining  companies  incorporated  under  the  rules  of  this  law  shall  enjoy  the  follow¬ 
ing  terms:  (1)  Exemption  from  import  duties  for  machines,  apparatus,  tools,  molds, 
and  articles  of  consumption  not  to  be  found  in  the  country  under  the  same  conditions, 
said  importation  being  supervised  by  the  technical  agents  of  the  ministry  of  agri¬ 
culture,  industry,  and  commerce  without  charging  the  interested  parties  for  the 
respective  certificates;  (2)  Minimum  tariff  rates  for  transportation  railroads,  navi¬ 
gation  companies,  and  dock  services  and  transferring  at  ports,  expenses  being  paid 
and  guaranteed  by  the  Government  not  only  for  transportation  of  laborers  but  also 
for  materials,  ore,  combustibles,  and  manufactured  products. 

The  superior  council  of  mines  shall  be  created  and  charged  with  the  study  and 
reports  on  all  technical  and  economical  questions  as  well  as  those  of  private  law  con¬ 
cerning  mining  and  not  entirely  decided  by  the  ministrj'. 

This  council,  which  shall  be  presided  over  by  the  minister  of  agriculture,  shall 
have  as  members  the  directors  of  the  Polytechnic  School  and  the  School  of  Mines, 
the  professors  in  metallurgy'  and  mining  sciences  of  the  same  schools,  the  director  of 
the  Geological  Survey  of  Brazil,  three  representatives  of  mining  companies  of  the 
Nation  and  the  counselor  general  of  the  Republic. 

ECUADOR. 

New  edition  of  judicial  code. — The  Law  Academy  has  been 
requested  to  undertake  the  preparation  of  a  new  edition  of  the  judicial 
code,  bringing  it  up  to  date  to  the  end  of  1920. 

Pharmacy  law. — ^Among  the  provisions  of  the  pharmacy  law 
promulgated  in  April  are  the  following:  Every  pharmacy  or  drug 
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store  must  be  in  charge  of  a  graduate  pharmacist.  Until  it  is  replaced 
by  a  national  pharmacopoeia  the  French  code  of  1908  and  its  1920 
supplement  will  he  considered  the  legal  authority.  It  is  forbidden 
to  compound  any  prescription  not  in  conformity  with  the  code,  and 
to  sell  any  drug  not  in  common  use  (those  which  may  be  sold  are 
indicated  in  the  list  of  drugs  each  pharmacy  is  required  to  have  on 
hand).  Prescriptions  for  external  use  must  be  labeled  in  red  and 
poisons  in  black,  with  a  skull.  Each  pharmacist  must  keep  in  a 
daybook  the  list  of  prescriptions  filled,  their  formulas,  and  the  doses 
indicated. 

MEXICO. 

Constitution  of  Chihuahua. — The  new  constitution  of  the  State 
of  Chihuahua  was  promulgated  on  May  30.  It  is  an  adaptation,  with 
some  innovations,  of  the  constitutions  of  other  States.  Among  the 
new  features  are  the  election  of  municipal  presidents  by  the  council¬ 
ors;  the  right  of  every  Chihuahuan  to  cultivate  the  land;  and  the 
requirement  that  the  governor  be  a  native  of  the  State. 

Agrarian  law  in  San  Luis  Potosi. — The  government  of  this 
State  has  promulgated  an  agrarian  law  whose  principal  articles  are 
the  following:  The  State  is  divided  into  three  regions  for  the  purposes 
of  this  law — the  western,  central,  and  eastern.  The  maximum  number 
of  hectares  which  may  be  legally  held  by  a  person  or  society  in  these 
regions  is  4,000,  3,000,  and  2,000,  respectively.  Proprietors  of  land 
of  greater  extent  than  that  prescribed  must  divide  it  within  a  year. 
A  zone  of  small  property,  whose  extension  is  to  be  fixed  by  the  number 
of  inhabitants,  is  established  around  every  center  of  population 
having  more  than  600  inhabitants.  The  amount  of  cultivated, 
waste,  and  mountainous  land  which  may  be  held  in  these  zones  in  the 
different  regions  is  fixed  by  the  law. 

PERU. 

Child  labor  in  cotton  and  woolen  mills. — Following  the  report 
of  the  special  investigation  committee  on  the  cotton  and  woolen 
mills  of  Lima,  the  department  of  promotion  has  sent  out  instructions 
as  follows:  Mills  shall  immediately  dismiss  children  who  do  not 
fulfil  the  requirements  of  law  No.  2851  and  shall  employ  only  those 
who  prove  their  physical  fitness  and  exhibit  labor  certificates  from 
the  bureau  of  labor;  day  nurseries  shall  be  installed  within  45  days; 
and  all  women  employees  shall  be  provided  with  seats.  Factories 
shall  provide  individual  masks  to  protect  the  respiratory  organs  of 
those  working  in  places  where  there  are  many  particles  of  cotton, 
dust,  or  wool,  if  there  is  no  mechanism  to  provide  for  disposing  of 
these  particles.  Special  employees  shall  be  provided  to  care  for 
the  cleanliness  of  the  building,  and  a  sufficient  supply  of  drinking 
water  in  hygienic  containers  shall  be  at  hand. 
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URUGUAY. 

Compilation  of  laws. — In  the  city  of  San  Jose  there  has  recently 
been  issued  an  interesting  pamplilet,  containing  a  careful  compen¬ 
dium  of  the  laws  most  closely  connected  with  trade,  agriculture,  and 
industries,  such  as  the  real  estate  tax,  drafts,  old-age  pensions,  rural 
certificates,  and  way  bills. 


VENEZUELA. 

PuRE-FOOD  LAW'. — An  inclusive  law  governing  the  importation, 
manufacture,  and  sale  of  foodstuffs  has  been  put  into  effect  this 
year.  Some  of  the  important  articles  are  the  following: 

Foodstuffs  must  not  be  mixed  with  any  substance  which  makes 
them,  or  may  make  them,  injurious  to  health.  They  may  be 
exposed  for  sale  only  when  pure  and  fresh,  and  if  in  packages,  the 
contents  must  correspond  exactly  to  the  label. 

Neither  ailing  animals  nor  any  other  foodstuffs  not  in  perfect 
condition  may  be  sold  or  offered  for  sale.  These  include  sour, 
wormy,  and  rancid  foodstuffs,  those  in  a  state  of  decomposition,  and 
those  changed  in  any  way  affecting  their  nutritive  content  or  health¬ 
fulness.  Canned  goods  whose  containers  have  deteriorated  or  show 
traces  of  being  opened  must  not  be  sold. 

All  foodstuffs  exposed  for  sale  must  be  preserved  in  closed  glass 
cases  or  properly  protected  against  insects  and  contact  with  the 
hands.  The  sanitary  authorities  may  require  the  use  of  instruments 
for  handling  such  commodities.  From  this  regulation  are  excepted 
whole  cheeses  and  such  foodstuffs  as  cannot  and  do  not  require  to 
be  protected. 

No  person  having  a  communicable  or  repulsive  disease  may  be 
employed  in  hotels,  restaurants,  inns,  pharmacies,  bottling  works, 
candy  factories,  meat  markets,  creameries,  bakeries,  ice  factories,  or 
in  general  in  any  place  making,  selling,  storing,  or  handling  food¬ 
stuffs,  or  substances  or  utensils  used  in  the  manufacture  or  sale  of 
food,  nor  in  barber  shops,  tobacco  shops,  or  any  other  trade  or 
occupation  which  requires  direct  contact  with  persons  or  wdth 
objects  which  may  carry  infection.  This  article  applies  also  to 
disease  carriers. 

Every  person  wishing  to  enter  an  establishment  or  occupation 
mentioned  above,  as  either  owner  or  employee,  must  be  provided 
with  a  health  certificate  stating  that  he  is  not  suffering  from  a  com¬ 
municable  or  repulsive  disease. 

The.  law  further  takes  up  in  detail  foods  and  spices,  and  specifies 
the  kinds  of  artificial  coloring  matter  which  may  be  used. 
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ARGENTINA. 

Fine  arts  schools. — A  general  plan  of  instruction  for  the  schools 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  National  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  has 
been  published.  The  National  Preparatory  School  of  Drawing  has 
for  its  purpose  the  development  of  the  pupils  who  wish  to  devote 
themselves  to  painting,  sculpture,  or  architecture  in  the  National 
School  of  Fine  Arts,  or  to  decorative  or  industrial  art  in  special  schools. 
The  Preparatory  School  has  three  courses,  and  for  entrance  a  pupil 
must  have  satisfactorily  completed  the  fifth  year  of  the  primary 
school  and  be  14  years  old. 

The  National  School  of  Decorative  Art  is  designed  for  the  teaching 
of  those  arts  and  of  the  commercial  applications  of  painting,  sculp¬ 
ture,  and  architecture.  It  is  divided  into  three  sections:  Decora¬ 
tive  painting,  ornamental  sculpture,  and  architecture,  each  having 
a  two-year  course.  In  addition  various  special  courses  are  given  in 
technical  shops  of  applied  arts.  Admission  to  the  school  is  by 
means  of  a  competitive  examination  for  the  vacant  places,  prefer¬ 
ence  being  given  to  candidates  coming  from  schools  under  the  Na¬ 
tional  Commission  of  Fine  Arts. 

The  advanced  School  of  Fine  Arts  teaches  plastic  arts.  Its  cur¬ 
riculum  is  divided  into  four  sections:  Figure  painting,  landscape 
painting,  animal  painting,  and  sculpture.  For  figure  painting  the 
following  subjects  are  required:  Drawing  and  painting  from  life 
model,  anatom}’,  composition,  history,  and  philosophy  of  art, 
aesthetics,  archaeology  and  comparative  architecture,  art  literature, 
and  lectures  on  color  values.  The  landscape  painting  course  in¬ 
cludes  the  same  subjects  except  anatomy,  less  attention  being  paid 
to  figure  painting  and  more  to  the  particular  subject  of  the  section, 
and  animal  painting  follows  the  same  course,  with  the  exception  that 
the  study  of  architecture  is  replaced  by  that  of  comparative  anatomy. 
Students  electing  sculpture  take  the  following  course:  Drawing  and 
modeling  from  life,  anatomy,  composition  in  bas-relief,  decorative 
and  monumental  composition,  aesthetics,  history  and  philosophy  of 
art,  comparative  architecture  and  archaeology,  and  mythology. 

School  for  nurses. — The  Asistencia  Publica’s  school  for  nurses 
and  masseuses  gives  a  year’s  course  of  which  the  first  three  months 
are  spent  in  theoretical  work  and  the  last  nine  in  hospital  practice. 
Tuition  is  free,  and  a  diploma  is  given  to  graduates. 
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Agricultural  clubs. — The  director  general  of  the  schools  of 
Buenos  Aires  Province  is  preparing  for  the  organization  of  agricul¬ 
tural  clubs,  similar  to  those  found  in  the  United  States,  and  those 
connected  with  the  Popular  University  of  Tucuman.  The  Horti¬ 
cultural  Association  of  La  Plata  has  already  organized  garden, 
flower,  and  tree  clubs. 

BOLIVIA. 

Popular  university. — A  popular  university  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Law  Students’  Club  in  Santa  Cruz  to  instruct  artisans 
and  servants. 

Teachers’  association  of  Oruro. — ^An  association  of  public, 
city,  and  private  school-teachers  has  been  founded  in  Oruro  for 
mutual  benefit  and  the  extension  of  education. 


CHILE. 

Eltiopean  professors. — The  department  of  public  instruction 
has  engaged  a  professor  from  the  Pasteur  Institute  to  lecture  on  bac¬ 
teriology,  especially  before  the  school  of  medicine,  and  a  German 
professor  to  occupy  the  chair  of  industrial  chemistry  in  the  school  of 
engineering  and  architecture. 

Exchange  professor. — An  exchange  professor  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California  is  spending  some  months  in  Chile,  traveling 
and  lecturing  on  subjects  connected  with  agricultural  and  rural 
education.  He  is  giving  courses  at  the  model  farm  of  the  Agronomic 
Institute. 

Evening  schools. — The  Society  for  Industrial  Promotion  main¬ 
tained  last  year  12  industrial  evening  schools  in  Santiago,  Val¬ 
paraiso,  Vifia  del  Mar,  Chilian,  Concepcion,  and  Valdivia.  The 
chief  subject  taught  is  mechanical  drawing,  but  in  some  schools 
mathematics,  electrical,  motor,  machine,  and  construction  courses 
are  also  offered. 

.  School  lunches. — Concepcion  has  added  one-tenth  to  the  prop¬ 
erty  tax  rate  to  help  pay  for  school  lunches. 

COLOMBIA. 

Improvements  in  Bogota  school. — The  department  of  public 
instruction  has  awarded  a  contract  to  a  Colombian  firm  for  six  oil- 
cooled  transformers  of  110,  150,  and  200  volts.  They  are  to  be  used 
in  the  Central  Technical  Institute  of  Bogota. 

PuBUC  INSTRUCTION  IN  Narino. — 12,496  boys  and  9,676  girls  ' 
were  in  attendance  at  the  schools  of  this  department  in  1921.  Five 
new  school  buildings  were  opened  and  others  are  under  construc¬ 
tion.  A  milk  station  and  a  maternity  center  for  giving  instruction 
to  poor  women  and  to  midwives  have  recently  been  inaugurated 
in  Pasto. 
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COSTA  RICA. 

Teachers’  mutual  benefit  society. — On  the  initiative  of  the 
school  inspectors,  a  teachers’  mutual  benefit  society  has  been  founded. 
The  membership  is  composed  of  the  secretary  of  public  instruction, 
the  chief  of  primary  education,  school  inspectors,  sanitary  officers, 
instructors  in  agricultural  schools,  and  all  teachers. 

CUBA. 

Museum  of  operative  medicine. — The  Government  has  com¬ 
missioned  a  professor  of  Habana  University  to  visit  suitable  museums, 
clinics,  and  teaching  institutions  with  a  view  to  establishing  a  museum 
of  operative  medicine  and  improving  the  instruction  in  the  school  of 
medicine  and  pharmacy’ of  the  university. 

School  competition. — ^The  Women’s  Club  of  Palma  Soriano, 
Oriente,  has  offered  prizes  to  the  two  girls  attaining  the  highest  marks 
in  an  examination  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  drawing,  and 
manual  training. 

ECUADOR. 

Primary  education. — According  to  the  terms  of  a  new  law, 
teaching  in  the  primary  schools  is  to  be  given  a  distinctly  agricultural 
tendency.  It  is  planned  to  inculcate  a  practical  elementary  knowl¬ 
edge  of  agriculture  and  other  things  related  to  farm  life,  such  as 
carpentry,  blacksmi thing,  sewing,  etc.  Visits  will  be  made  to 
near-by  estates,  gardens,  dairies,  and  agricultural  expositions,  and 
a  point  will  be  made  of  joining  in  the  celebration  of  such  festivals 
as  arbor  day,  flower  day,  and  harvest  home. 

Educational  review. — ^The  first  number  of  the  Review  published 
by  the  students’  center  of  the  law  school,  University  of  the  Azuay, 
Cuenca,  was  issued  in  April.  This  center  purposes  by  means  of  the 
Review  to  popularize  a  knowledge  of  law  and  the  social  sciences. 

Needlework  school. — The  Workmen’s  League  of  Guayaquil 
opened  on  May  15  classes  in  the  Needlework  School.  They  include 
tailoring,  dressmaking,  embroidery  by  hand  and  by  machine,  and  all 
kinds  of  fancy  work.  Orders  for  execution  are  received.  In  con¬ 
nection  with  the  school,  classes  in  drawing  and  music  will  also  be 
given. 

GUATEMALA. 

Normal  School  for  Boys. — The  Government  has  appropriated 
25,000  pesos  for  beginning  work  on  the  building  for  the  Normal 
School  for  Boys  in  San  Marcos. 

Additional  grades. — On  account  of  the  crowded  condition  of 
the  schools  it  has  been  necessary  to  open  additional  rooms  in  various 
schools,  three  sections  of  one  grade  sometimes  being  necessary.  The 
department  of  public  instruction  continues  to  open  many  new  schools 
for  both  day  and  evening  study  as  well  as  workmen’s  libraries. 
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Dental  therapeutics. — A  chair  of  dental  therapeutics  has  been 
established  in  the  School  of  Medicine  and  Surgery, 

National  School  of  Telegraphy. — Twenty-one  pupils  have 
been  in  attendance  since  the  opening  of  this  school  in  January. 

Classes  for  soldiers. — Primary  classes  have  been  created  in 
all  corps,  garrisons,  and  detachments  of  the  army  and  are  showing 
satisfactory  results. 

Department  of  Chimaltenango  schools. — In  this  department 
there  are  22  public  schools  for  boys,  18  for  girls,  and  26  coeducational; 
5  evening  schools  for  workmen;  and  23  private  schools;  1,425  boys 
and  1,088  girls  are  in  attendance. 

Western  School  of  Commerce. — By  a  presidential  decree  of 
April  18  the  Western  School  of  Commerce  was  created  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  curriculum:  First  year:  Commercial  arithmetic,  first  course; 
Spanish  grammar  and  composition;  English;  commercial  bookkeeping 
and  accounting.  Second  year:  Commercial  arithmetic,  second 
course;  commercial  geography;  English,  second  course;  bookkeeping 
for  corporations  and  stock  companies;  and  French,  first  course. 
Third  year:  Bookkeeping  for  firms  and  joint-stock  companies; 
English,  third  course;  French,  second  course;  Spanish  stenography, 
first  course;  and  political  economy.  Fourth  year:  Legal,  military, 
agricultural,  and  industrial  bookkeeping;  commercial  law;  French, 
third  course;  Spanish  stenography,  second  course;  and  typewriting 
and  commercial  correspondence. 

MEXICO. 

Schools  in  Guadalajara. — ^April  statistics  show  that  there  were  in 
the  city  of  Guadalajara  10  trade  and  high  schools,  with  5,767  pupils 
and  116  teachers;  36  elementary  schools,  with  10,187  pupils  and 
240  teachers;  and  5  orphan  asylums  and  reform  schools,  with  874 
pupils  and  30  teachers. 

PARAGUAY. 

Li^niversity  degrees. — When  the  diplomas  were  presented  to  the 
graduating  class  of  the  law  school  of  the  university  a  memorial  bust 
of  Dr.  Benjamin  Aceval,  founder  of  the  National  College  of  Asuncidn, 
was  presented  to  the  university  by  the  Club  of  Law  Students.  An 
address  was  made  by  the  dean  of  the  university.  The  president, 
vice  president,  and  the  diplomatic  corps  were  present  at  the  exercises. 

Subsidies  for  commercial  schools. — The  president  has  issued 
a  decree  granting  monthly  subsidies  to  the  commercial  schools  of 
Encarnacion  and  Paraguari. 

PERU. 

Carpet  and  tapestry  weaving  school. — The  President  has 
decreed  the  formation  of  a  carpet  and  tapestry  weaving  school  at 
Catahuasi.  Scholarships  are  open  to  all  boys  and  girls  over  1 1  years 
of  age. 
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SALVADOR. 

Increase  in  physical  culture. — A  report  of  the  development  o 
physical  culture  during  1920  enumerates  the  athletic  contests,  school 
gymnastics,  playground  work,  and  Olympic  and  artisans’  meets 
that  were  arranged.  The  chief  outdoor  sports  of  the  Republic  were 
football,  baseball,  basketball,  and  lawn  tennis.  An  Outdoor  Sport 
Week  was  held  beginning  November  5  to  commemorate  the  one 
hundred  and  ninth  anniversary  of  Emancipation  Day,  and  a  tennis 
tournament  between  Guatemala  and  Salvador  took  place  in  the  same 
month. 

Reopening  of  Reform  School. — The  ministry  of  agriculture  has 
issued  a  decree  reopening  the  Reform  School  for  Minors  on  the 
national  estate  “La  Ceiba,”  w'here,  in  addition  to  the  regular  school 
work,  the  pupils  are  taught  agriculture.  Three  Italian  teachers  have 
been  sent  for  to  take  charge  of  the  school. 

Competitions  under  university  auspices. — Among  the  themes 
of  the  interesting  competitions  to  be  held  by  the  university  are  the 
following:  A  decorative  allegorical  medallion,  representing  Atalacatl, 
ruler  of  Cuscatlan;  a  monograph  on  the  best  methods  of  eliminating 
illiteracy;  a  photograph  show'ing  beautiful  scenery  and  historic 
sites  of  El  Salvador;  and  an  essay  on  “  My  Country,  ”  open  to  soldiers 
of  the  national  army. 

URUGUAY. 

Industrial  schools. — Much  attention  is  being  paid  by  Uruguay 
to  its  industrial  schools,  both  day  and  evening.  Last  fall  the  second 
school  of  building  trades  was  opened  in  Montevideo.  It  is  devoted 
to  masonry  and  similar  trades,  and  is  expected  to  play  an  important 
part  in  the  development  of  skilled  workmen.  The  attendance  at 
Montevideo  night  schools  in  1920  was  285  students,  of  whom  177 
were  between  14  and  20  years,  79  between  20  and  30  years,  and  29 
over  30  years;  251  of  the  total  were  Uruguayans.  The  courses 
include  mathematics,  industrial  drawing,  modelling,  ceramics,  and 
wood  carving.  Industrial  schools  are  shortly  to  be  built  in  Pay- 
sandu  and  probably  in  Ribera  and  Salto.  Similar  evening  schools, 
with  particular  application  to  mechanics  and  carpentry,  were  held 
in  Willa  del  Cerro. 

Veterinary  school. — To  advance  the  study  of  veterinary  sciences, 
a  group  of  professional  men  decided  to  establish  a  school  for  that 
purpose.  A  number  of  students  have  already  enrolled. 

Education  budget,  1920. — The  semiannual  report  of  the  director 
of  primary  and  normal  schools  for  the  second  half  of  1920  gives  the 
school  budget  passed  last  year.  Among  its  features  are  increased 
salaries  for  teachers,  and  provision  for  the  increase  of  teaching 
personnel  and  schools  as  follows:  One  new  institution  for  deaf  and 
dumb  children,  1  application  school,  3  practice  schools,  2  open-air 
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schools,  24  second-grade  and  31  first-grade  schools;  50  visiting 
teachers,  who  will  instruct  illiterates;  4  evening  schools  for  adults;  30 
subdirectors’  positions;  100  assistants  for  the  second  grade  and  450 
for  the  third.  Funds  are  also  set  aside  for  the  aid  of  already  exist¬ 
ing  commissions,  which. provide  milk  and  clothes  for  needy  children. 


ARGENTINA. 


Mitre  Centenary. — ^The  central  committee  of  the  Province  of 
Santiago  del  Estero  organized  a  literary  competition  in  honor  of 
Mitre,  which  took  place  on  June  26.  Two  prizes  were  awarded: 
The  first,  the  natural  flower  and  the  privilege  of  choosing  the  queen 
for  the  floral  games,  for  the  best  composition  in  verse,  dedicated  to 
Mitre;  and  the  second,  an  object  of  art,  for  the  best  monograph 
written  on  any  one  of  Mitre’s  works. 

Death  of  Dr.  Draco. — Dr.  Luis  Maria  Drago  died  in  Buenos 
Aires  on  June  9.  He  was  a  noted  jurist,  celebrated  for  the  enimcia- 
tion  of  the  doctrine  bearing  his  name.  This  doctrine  propounds  the 
principle  that  international  debts  shall  be  ascertained  and  collected 
by  some  process  of  law  and  not  by  arbitrary  force. 

American  Academy  of  History. — The  opening  meeting  of  the 
annual  session  of  the  American  Academy  of  History  was  held  in 
Buenos  Aires  on  April  30,  and  was  attended  by  academicians  and 
the  ministers  of  Brazil,  Peru,  Colombia,  Cuba,  Chile,  Paraguay, 
Mexico,  and  the  charges  d’affaires  of  the  United  States  and  Bolivia. 
The  president  of  the  academy  delivered  an  address  on  “The  Ideal 
of  Pan  Americanism  in  International  Congresses  and  Treaties.’’  The 
Bolivian  charg6  d’affaires,  a  member  of  the  academy,  spoke  on  “  Press, 
Books,  and  Newspapers  in  Bolivia.’’  The  secretary  of  the  Mexican 
Legation,  an  academician  and  delegate  of  the  Historical  Museum  of 
his  country,  read  a  paper  on  “The  History  of  the  Primitive  City  of 
Mexico.’’ 

Wireless  telegraphy  in  the  army. — A  credit  of  300,000  pesos  has 
been  voted  for  equipping  the  telegraph  companies  of  the  army  with 
wireless  telegraph  apparatus. 

Opening  of  an  aerodrome. — A  large  new  aerodrome,  costing 
200,000  pesos,  was  opened  on  April  17  at  Rosario. 

BOLIVIA. 

Parcels-post  service  between  Bolivia  and  the  United 
States. — ^The  postal  authorities  of  the  United  States  have  proposed 
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the  establishment  of  a  regular  parcels-post  service  between  eastern 
Bolivia  and  the  United  States.  Parcels  will  be  mailed  from  Ribe- 
ralta  and  Puerto  Suarez  direct  to  the  United  States  by  way  of  the 
Amazon,  Paraguay,  and  La  Plata,  and  vice  versa,  thus  improving 
the  postal  service  between  the  two  countries. 

Wireless  station. — The  Villa  Bella  wireless  receiving  station 
is  to  be  equipped  with  transmitting  apparatus,  and  a  wireless  office 
is  to  be  built  in  Todos  Santos  on  the  Chapare  River  to  facilitate  com¬ 
munication  between  the  interior  of  Bolivia  and  the  Beni  region. 

Funds  for  aviation. — The  Uyani  Propaganda  Committee  for 
National  Aviation,  formed  in  the  city  of  Uyani,  has  turned  over 
7,087  bolivianos  to  the  ministry  of  war  for  use  in  national  aviation. 

BRAZIL. 

Visit  of  Dr.  Chagas  to  the  United  States. — Dr.  Carlos  Chagas, 
du’ector  of  the  Brazilian  department  of  public  health,  has  recently 
come  to  the  United  States  as  the  guest  of  the  International  Health 
Board  and  the  Rockefeller  Foundation.  Dr.  Chagas  is  an  eminent 
scientist,  distinguished  for  his  discovery  of  the  parasitic  malady  known 
as  Chagas  disease(trypanosomiasis),  for  his  instrumentality  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  Dr.  Oswaldo  Cruz  in  freeing  Rio  de  Janeiro  from  yellow  fever, 
and  for  his  progressive  support  of  hookworm  campaigns  and  other 
similar  activities.  Dr.  Chagas  will  lecture  at  Johns  Hopkins  Uni¬ 
versity  and  the  Harvard  Medical  School. 

First  Brazilian  Congress  of  Child  Welfare. — The  executive 
committee  of  the  First  Brazilian  Congress  of  Child  Welfare  continues 
to  work  very  actively  in  order  to  secure  the  best  results  from  the 
meeting  which  is  to  be  held,  beginning  September  7,  under  the  pa¬ 
tronage  of  the  President  of  the  Republic. 

The  secretary  general  of  the  congress  and  the  executive  committee, 
who  are  deeply  interested  in  the  success  of  the  undertaking,  have 
taken  active  steps  toward  the  propaganda  work,  and  are  receiving 
numerous  spontaneous  adhesions. 

In  May  the  total  number  of  members  already  inscribed  reached 
2,358. 

More  than  90  papers  have  been  received,  among  them  the  following: 

Dr.  Alfredo  Balthazar  da  Silveira  (official  theme),  “Limits  and 
Restrictions  of  Paternal  Authority.”  The  modem  State  in  the  r6le 
3f  guardian  with  respect  to  minors  who  have  been  morally  or  mate¬ 
rially  abandoned. 

Dr.  Alfredo  Balthazar  da  Silveira  (official  theme),  “Child  Delin¬ 
quency.” 

Dr.  Alfredo  Balthazar  da  Silveira.  “Social  Protection  for  Illegiti¬ 
mate  Children.” 

Dr.  Alfredo  Balthazar  da  Silveira,  “The  ‘Film’  as  a  Factor  in 
Juvenile  Delinquency.” 
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Dr.  Carlos  da  Motta  Rczende,  “The  Milk  Supply  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro.” 


CHILE. 


Visiting  embassy. — A  special  Chilean  embassy,  headed  by  the 
minister  of  foreign  affairs,  has  been  visiting  Argentina,  Uruguay,  and 
Brazil. 

Society  of  indigenes.— Some  time  ago  numerous  chiefs  and 
heads  of  families  assembled  in  Victoria  to  found  a  society  which 
should  represent  them  before  the  Government  and  local  authorities. 
In  May  a  second  meeting  took  place,  at  which  several  req^uests  were 
made  of  the  Government.  Among  them  were  the  following:  A  law 
exempting  indigenes  from  the  payment  of  property  and  road  taxes; 
resurvey  of  their  property  ana  grant  of  new  titles;  establishment 
of  more  schools  in  regions  inhabited  by  indigenes ;  frequent  visits  by 
the  Government  agronomists  to  advise  better  methods  of  cultivation; 
and  laws  against  alcoholic  beverages  in  zones  where  indigenes  live. 
The  President  received  this  memorial  with  much  interest,  and  imme¬ 
diately  sent  a  message  to  Congress  recommending  the  tax  exemption 
sought. 

Social  hygiene. — ^Through  the  influence  of  the  League  for  Social 
Hygiene,  the  Government  has  dictated  the  necessary  measures 
for  the  army  and  navy.  A  surgeon  who  had  previously  been  com¬ 
missioned  by  the  Government  to  study  this  subject  in  Europe  and  the 
United  States  has  been  designated  to  organize  the  service,  which  em¬ 
bodies  the  most  modern  ideas  on  hygiene  and  prophylaxis. 

Local  Government  Council. — ^E1  Consejo  ae  Gobiemo  Local, 
now  carrj'ing  on  its  sixth  year  of  work,  is  a  valuable  agency  in  pro¬ 
moting  modern  legislation,  education,  and  sanitation,  and  in  dissemi¬ 
nating  helpful  information  among  communities.  (Questions  relating 
to  municipal  government  are  answered  by  the  council,  which  not  only 
indicates  principles  and  methods  of  applying  existing  laws  but  supplies 
copies  of  model  decrees  and  regulations.  The  council  publishes  a 
valuable  magazine,  called  the  Revista  de  Gobierno  Local,  and  from 
one  of  its  numbers  are  taken  several  notes  of  unusual  interest  pub¬ 
lished  in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 

Public  Employees’  Mutual  Benefit  Society. — To  the  de¬ 
partments  already  maintained  by  this  society  for  life  insurance  and 
property  buying  on  easy  terms  it  is  planned  to  add  another  which  will 
arrange  with  important  firms  for  the  sale  of  supplies  to  members  at 
less  than  the  market  price. 

Women  in  public  positions. — A  few  months  ago  the  minister 
of  the  interior  sent  a  note  to  his  colleagues  and  to  the  heads  of  bureaus 
in  his  department  calling  their  attention  to  the  advantage  of  employ¬ 
ing  women  in  certain  public  positions.  The  minister  wrote  in  part; 

Perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  this  is  not  the  most  propitious  moment  for  such  a  recom¬ 
mendation,  since  there  is  just  now  a  restriction  of  activities,  and  since,  moreover,  the 
preparation  of  women  is  still  relatively  incomplete  in  comparison  with  that  of  men. 
But  this  is  the  time  when  it  is  most  urgent  to  increase  national  efficiency  by  means  of 
this  new  assistance,  to  urge  men  into  p^uctive  lines  of  work,  and  te  demonstrate  in  a 
practical  way  to  women  that  many  national  activities  await  their  cooperation,  so  that 
women  may  properly  prepare  themselves  in  the  assurance  that  their  aspirations  will 
be  favorably  received.  Like'nise,  the  legislation  which  the  Government  will  promote 
in  their  favor  will  thus  find  them  better  equipped  for  the  exercise  of  their  rignts. 
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Aviation  record. — On  May  22  Lieuts.  Roberto  Herrera  and 
Alfredo  Gertner  crossed  the  Andes  in  a  De  Haviland  airplane,  leaving 
Lo  Espejo,  Chile,  and  landing  at  San  Luis,  Argentina.  This  is  the 
first  crossing  of  the  Andes  made  by  an  airplane  carrying  both  pilot 
and  passenger. 

Civic  progress. — Themayors’  committee  of  the  commune  of  Nufloa, 
whose  population  numbers  16,000,  has  published  an  interesting  report 
of  the  last  three  years.  Among  otner  activities,  the  bounaary 
question  with  the  next  commune  was  settled ;  an  appropriation  for  an 
adequate  police  force  was  secured  and  service  established;  a  jail  was 
built;  lighting  and  water  facilities  were  improved;  the  streets  were 
kept  in  better  condition;  the  public  dispensary  treated  14,000  cases; 
financial  assistance  was  given  to  both  public  and  private  schools, 
preferably  evening  schools;  and  a  complete  local  police  code  was 
passed.  One  of  the  ordinances  of  this  code  tends  to  restrict  the 
public  consumption  of  alcoholic  beverages  to  places  legally  authorized 
to  sell  them,  and  requires  that  establishments  of  this  sort  shall 
engage  in  no  other  business.  Telephone  lines  are  being  placed  under¬ 
ground,  old  houses  are  being  torn  down  to  widen  streets,  and  other 
improvements  are  under  wa}'. 

COLOMBIA. 

Military  aviation. — The  administration  bureau  of  the  war  de¬ 
partment  has  leased  80  fanegas  (fanega  equals  1.59  acres)  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Tolima  for  military  aviation  purposes.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  can  construct  on  this  land  hangars,  snops,  and  anvthing  else 
necessary  for  the  service.  The  grouna  chosen  is  well  suited  to  its  pro¬ 
posed  use,  as  it  is  level,  somewhat  sheltered  from  the  winds,  and  very 
near  the  Magdalena,  although  at  a  short  distance  from  Girardot. 

Aviation. — Three  daring  flights  have  recently  taken  place,  two  with 
great  success.  The  assembly  of  El  Valle  had  offered  a  medal  and  a 
money  prize  to  the  first  aviator  landing  in  Cali.  The  Italian  pilot 
Giucciardi,  who  had  not  long  before  flown  from  Tulcan  to  Pasto,  was 
in  the  latter  place.  The  French  pilot  Machaux  was  in  Medellin. 
Both  started  in  competition  for  the  prize.  Giucciardi  in  two  hours 
and  a  half  made  a  sensational  flight  from  Pasto  to  Cali,  but  Machaux, 
less  fortunate,  did  not  complete  his  journey,  as  he  suffered  a  serious 
accident  at  Cartago. 

The  third  notable  flight  was  made  by  Guichard,  of  the  French  mili¬ 
tary  mission,  who  left  the  Flandes  aerodrome  near  Girardot,  went  up 
to  a  height  of  3,000  meters,  and  landed  in  25  minutes  at  Madrid,  on 
Bogota  plain.  All  these  flights  were  very  important  on  account  of 
the  dangers  confronting  the  pilots  in  their  exploration  of  atmospheric 
conditions  in  a  season  of  violent  winds  and  cold  weather,  as  well  as  in 
the  difficulties  offered  by  the  mountainous  regions  over  which  they 
flew. 

People’s  house. — In  order  to  assist  in  the  plan  for  furnishing  to 
the  workmen  of  Bogota  a  center  where  they  can  congregate  for  whole¬ 
some  recreation  and  study,  the  departmental  assembly  of  Cundina- 
marca  has  approved  an  appropriation  of  2,000  pesos  towards  its 
support. 

Week  end  for  employees. — The  principal  business  houses  of 
Bogota,  in  response  to  a  request  of  the  Colombian  Employees’  Society, 
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have  followed  the  arrangement  made  some  time  ago  by  banks  in 
granting  the  week  end  to  their  employees.  It  is  believed  that  other 
establishments  will  shortly  do  the  same. 

Campaign  against  hookworm. — The  Government  of  Boyaca  is 
making  an  initial  pavment  of  1,000  pesos  on  the  5,000  pesos  appro¬ 
priated  by  the  assembly  for  the  extirpation  of  tropical  anemia.  The 
campaign  will  begin  simultaneous^  in  the  Provinces  of  Ricaurte, 
Department  of  Boyaca,  and  Velez,  Department  of  Santander  del  Sur. 

COSTA  RICA. 

Unedited  historic  documents. — The  first  volume  of  unedited 
historic  documents  from  the  national  archives  will  contain  the 
following:  Accusation  of  the  governor,  Don  Juan  de  Trillo,  by 
Francisco  de  Ocampo  Golfin  (1607);  complaint  of  Diego  del  Cubillo 
against  the  same  governor  (1605);  accusation  of  the  same  by  Miguel 
de  Villalobos  (1605);  trial  of  Juan  de  Orozco  for  abandonment  of 
his  wife  (1606) ;  and  the  judicial  investigation  of  the  acts  of  Juan  de 
Enciso,  at  the  request  of  the  chief  of  Cabo  Blanco  (1605).  Volume 
II  will  contain  important  documents  relative  to  the  insurrection  of 
Talamanca  at  the  same  time. 

Spanish  Royal  Academy  of  History. — Three  distinj^ished 
Costa  Ricans  have  been  made  corresponding  members  of  the  Spanish 
Royal  Academy  of  History. 

Milk  ordinance. — Among  the  strict  provisions  for  the  sanitary 
production  and  sale  of  milk  in  San  Jose,  the  municipal  ordinance 
says  that  the  milk  offered  for  sale  must  not  be  more  than  88  per 
cent  water  and  must  have  a' solid  content  of  at  least  12  per  cent, 
including  3  per  cent  butter  fat.  It  must  not  contain  more  than 
250,000  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter. 

Centenary  festivities. — The  centenary  festivities  in  September 
will  include  the  unveiling  of  a  statue  to  Juan  Mora  Fernandez, 
founder  of  the  Republic;  the  presentation  of  gold  and  silver  medals 
to  distinguished  citizens  and  diplomats;  the  opening  of  an  exposi¬ 
tion  of  ^anish  products  and  of  artistic  and  nistoric  objects;  the 
Child  Welfare  Congr  ess;  the  publication  of  the  first  volume  of  docu¬ 
ments  on  Costa  Rican  independence,  of  an  important  work  on 
national  biography,  and  of  a  series  of  monographs  on  various  aspects 
of  Costa  Rican  culture. 

CUBA. 

Exhibition  of  Spanish  art. — ^An  exhibition  of  notable  Spanish 
paintings  was  held  in  Habana  in  May.  Among  the  pictures  ex- 
nibited  were  Paso  al  Corregidor  (Way  for  the  Corregidor),  oy  Pradilla; 
La  Primera  Salida  de  Don  Quijote  (The  First  Departure  of  Don 
Quiiote),  by  Moreno  Carbonero;  Fuente  del  Generalife  (Fountain 
of  tne  Generalife),  by  Sorolla;  and  De  Verbena  (A  Night  Festival), 
by  Perez  Ortiz. 

Exhibition  in  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts. — In  the  academy 
at  Santiago  an  exhibition  of  paintings  and  embroideries  by  local 
artists  was  recently  held. 

League  of  Nations. — ^The  Government  has  ordered  the  payment 
of  $12,200  to  the  League  of  Nations,  Cuba’s  quota  for  the  present 
year  as  a  member  of  the  league. 
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National  bank. — The  secretary  of  finance  has  stated  that  the 
Government  intends  to  create  a  national  bank,  which  will  issue 
notes  backed  by  the  necessary  guarantees. 

Wireless  telephone  stations. — A  company  of  Caibarien  has 
been  authorized  to  install  a  wireless  telephone  system  in  Caibarien, 
Cayo  Frances,  and  Punta  de  San  Juan,  erecting  a  station  in  each 
place. 

Delegates  to  the  Congress  of  Surgery. — The  department  of 
sanitation  and  charity  has  named  two  delegates  to  be  sent  to  the 
thirtieth  French  Congress  of  Surgery,  to  be  held  in  Strasbourg  in 
October. 

C0.MMISS10N  ON  CELEBRATIONS. — A  Commission  has  been  created  to 
have  chaise  of  public  celebrations.  It  is  under  the  supervision  of 
the  bureau  of  public  safety  of  the  department  of  government. 

Aid  TO  CHARITABLE  INSTITUTIONS. — By  presidential  decree  the 
sum  of  93,494  pesos  has  been  a^ropriated  for  the  Boys’  Reform 
School  and  various  hospitals  in  different  parts  of  the  Republic. 

Military  hospital. — ^A  hospital  for  the  care  of  sick  soldiers  was 
recently  opened  at  Columbia  camp. 

National  Observatory. — A  building  for  the  National  Observa¬ 
tory  has  been  constructed  in  the  suburbs  of  Casa  Blanca.  It  is 
situated  50  meters  above  sea  level,  facing  toward  Habana  Bay,  and 
its  different  departments  are  well  equipped  with  modem  meteoro¬ 
logical  ^paratus. 

Red  Cross. — The  Spanish  Red  Cross  has  named  a  delegate  to  or¬ 
ganize  committees  to  cooperate  with  it  in  Cuba. 

New  bureau. — ^A  new  section,  called  the  press  and  information 
bureau,  has  been  created  in  the  department  of  public  works.  Its 
work  is  indicated  by  its  name. 

In  honor  op  Mart!. — The  Government  has  decided  to  expropriate 
the  house  in  which  Jos6  Marti  was  bom  and  make  it  a  national 
monument. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 

Historic  find. — Repairs  undertaken  in  the  Church  of  Boy4 
brought  to  light  interesting  historical  relics — 12  small  gold  bells,  and 
several  stars  made  of  native  silver. 

ECUADOR. 

Sudan  grass. — A  test  of  Sudan  grass  at  Imbabura  shows  that  it 
will  grow  2  meters  high  in  60  davs.  Dry  countir  at  a  temperature 
of  20®  to  22®  C.  is  favorable  to  the  production  of  this  excellent  pas¬ 
turage  for  cows  and  horses. 

Lime  and  stone. — In  order  to  decrease  the  price  of  lime  and 
stone,  a  company  is  being  formed  to  erect  three  laige  limekilns  and 
to  develop  severm  quarries. 

Important  newspapers. — El  Comercio,  the  oldest  daily  paper  in 
Quito,  recently  began  the  use  of  its  new  rotary  and  linotype  presses, 
increasing  its  size  to  eight  pages.  El  Tel6grafo,  of  Guayaquil,  and 
El  Comercio  are  among  the  foremost  exponents  of  modem  joum Jism. 

In  honor  of  the  visit  of  a  flotilla  of  American  submarines,  El 
Tel6grafo  devoted  a  page  in  several  successive  numbers  to  news 
and  items  of  interest  and  service  in  English. 
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Aviation. — The  French  and  Italian  missions  invited  bv  the 
Government  for  the  promotion  of  the  National  Aviation  School  have 
arrived  in  Guayaquil,  where  the  school  is  established.  Daily  flights 
are  made  from"  one  Province  to  another  over  the  Andes,  and  aerial 
mail  service  will  soon  be  begun. 

Biplane  given  to  Government. — El  Tel^grafo,  a  dailv  paper  of 
Guayaquil,  has  given  to  the  Government  the  biplane  Teleqrafo  /, 
which  made  the  flights  from  Pasto  to  Cali  and  from  the  Guayas 
River,  Ecuador,  over  the  Andes  to  Cauca,  Colombia. 

GUATEMAIJV. 

Centenary  Celebration. — September  11  to  18  is  the  time  offi¬ 
cially  set  apart  for  the  celebration  m  Guatemala  City  of  the  centenary 
of  Central  American  independence.  The  program  includes  a  Central 
American  teachers’  convention,  the  Pan  American  students’  congress, 
a  Central  American  exposition  of  fine  arts,  and  expositions  of  Central 
American  industries  and  stock. 

Delegates  from  American  universities  are  eligible  to  membership 
in  the  congress  of  Pan  American  students.  Some  of  the  topics  to  be 
considered  are:  The  Pan  American  Students’  League  ana  interna¬ 
tional  American  politics;  the  student  as  a  factor  in  social  develop¬ 
ment;  and  student  representation  in  faculty  directive  bodies. 

Port  althorities. — ^The  consul  general  at  San  Francisco  will 
represent  the  Government  at  the  annual  convention  of  the  American 
Association  of  Port  Authorities  to  be  held  in  Seattle  in  October. 

Centenary  contests. — The  Centenary  Festival  Committee  has 
offered  a  prize  (to  be  announced  later)  for  the  best  Central  American 
hymn  and  10  prizes  of  $25  each  for  the  10  best  Central  American 
songs. 

Military  aviation. — The  Academv  of  Military  Aviation  is  under 
the  technical  direction  of  a  French  lieutenant,  and  a  Guatemalan 
captain,  graduate  pilot  of  an  American  school,  is  also  an  instructor. 
The  Government  has  bought  two  new  airplanes  for  the  school.  On 
May  2,  Lieut.  Fromont  flew  in  a  biplane  from  the  city  of  Guatemala 
to  Amtitlan  and  Palin,  reaching  an  altitude  of  15,000  feet. 

HAITI. 

Monument  to  Toussaint  L’Ouverture. — The  commission  for 
a  bronze  bust  of  Toussaint  L’Ouverture,  the  first  President  of  Haiti, 
has  been  awarded  to  Normil  Charles,  who  will  finish  the  work  while 
in  Paris.  The  pedestal  will  be  a  reinforced-concrete  column  in  the 
form  of  a  palm-tree  trunk,  and  will  bear  a  marble  tablet  with  the 
name  of  Toussaint  L’Ouverture,  the  dates  of  his  birth  and  death, 
and  certain  of  his  patriotic  utterances.  On  the  other  side  there  will 
be  the  bronze  figure  of  a  slave,  extending  a  palm  to  the  bust  of 
Toussaint  L’Ouverture.  The  monument  is  to  be  erected  in  the 
Place  du  Panth6on. 

Bells  for  the  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame. — ^The  bells  of  the 
Basilica  of  Notre  Dame,  which  were  sent  to  France  in  July,  1920,  to 
be  recast  and  harmonized,  have  arrived  and  are  to  be  installed  with 
appropriate  ceremonies. 
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HONDURAS. 

National  houday. — A  decree  was  issued  by  the  Honduran 
Government  declaring:  tlie  date  of  the  Provisional  Conference  of  the 
Central  American  Union,  January  19,  a  national  holiday. 

Reorganization  of  the  police  force. — The  President  has 
approved  a  contract  with  an  American,  formerly  lieutenant  of  the 
Washington  police  force,  to  assume  the  duties  of  director  general 
of  the  national  police  of  Honduras  for  three  years,  during  which 
time  he  is  to  reorganize  and  train  the  police  body. 

Anthology  of  Central  American  Poets. — As  a  feature  of  the 
Independence  Centenary  Celebration,  an  Anthology  of  Central 
American  Poets  is  to  be  published  in  Guatemala  City.  Honduran 
poets  w'ill  be  among  the  contributors. 

Aa’lvtion. — Aviator  Lamb  recentlj'  made  three  flights  above 
Tegucigalpa,  the  passenger  on  the  first  trip  being  the  United  States 
minister  to  Honduras  and  the  passenger  on  the  second  trip  the 
director  of  the  Honduran  Military  Academy.  An  interested  crowd 
of  .30,000  persons  watched  these  three  flights. 

Ch-anges  in  Govern.ment  building. — ^The  President  of  Honduras 
has  ordered  changes  made  in  parts  of  the  new  Government  palace 
to  provide  offices  for  the  Provisional  Federal  Council  of  the  Central 
American  Union. 

Tropical  diseases. — The  Medical  and  Surgical  Review,  of  Tegu¬ 
cigalpa,  has  announced  a  Central  American  competition,  ending 
September  15,  for  the  best  work  on  tropical  diseases.  The  prize 
will  be  a  gold  medal.  Prizes  will  also  be  awarded  in  other  fields  of 
medicine  and  surgery. 

MEXICO. 

Foreign  troops  at  the  Centenary. — Picked  bodies  of  troops  of 
various  nations,  among  them  a  detachment  of  the  United  States 
Army,  will  be  present  at  the  Centenary  festivities  to  be  celebrated  in 
September. 

Baby  Week. — In  connection  with  the  Centenary  celebration  Baby 
Week  will  be  observed.  The  national  flag  will  be  placed  on  every 
house  in  which  a  child  has  recently  been  bom,  and  pamphlets  of 
instructions  indicating  the  best  means  of  caring  for  infants  will  be 
distributed. 

Subterranean  passages  for  traffic. — In  the  chief  streets  of  the 
City  of  Mexico  subterranean  passages  are  being  constmcted  to  facili¬ 
tate  pedestrian  traffic.  They  cross  diagonally  from  comer  to  corner. 

Minister  to  Salvador. — ^The  Mexican  charge  d’affaires  in  Salvador 
has  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  envoy  extraordinarj’  and  minister 
plenipotentiary. 

Improvements  in  the  City  of  Mexico. — The  mayor  has  approved 
a  project  for  the  construction  of  various  public  works,  including  the 
paving  of  some  of  the  chief  streets  and  avenues  hitherto  unpaved; 
the  constmction  of  the  park  of  Queen  Isabella  and  of  a  Moorish  garden 
in  the  Alameda  de  Santa  Maria  la  Ribera;  improvements  in  the 
Alameda  Principal  and  the  Zocalo,  as  well  as  the  beautifying  of  other 
gardens.  In  addition,  the  project  comprises  the  erection  of  a  building 
for  housing  the  Archives,  Museum,  and  Library,  and  the  construction 
of  a  monumental  staircase  in  the  City  Hall. 
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NICARAGUA. 

Mail  SERvacE. — Mail  service  has  now  been  established  between 
Bluefields  and  Costa  Rica  by  the  vessel  Ultramar,  and  it  is  hoped  soon 
to  extend  it  to  Panama. 

Chilean  women  visitors. — Eighty  Chilean  women  visited  Nic¬ 
aragua  on  their  trip  through  various  American  countries. 

Market  rebltilt. — ^The  Managua  market,  which  was  destroyed 
by  fire,  has  been  rebuilt.  The  new  structure  contains  a  complete 
fire-fighting  system  of  its  own  within  the  building,  and  is  supplied 
with  water  from  a  special  well  driven  for  the  purpose. 

Nicaraguan  wins  grand  prix. — A  young  Nicaraguan,  Ram6n 
Izaguirre,  native  of  Leon,  won  the  grand  prix  of  the  Academy  de 
Beaux  Arts  at  Rome  for  sculpture  in  marble  and  bronze.  Izaguirre 
began  his  studies  in  Brussels,  which  he  had  to  leave  on  account  of  the 
war,  and  later  went  to  Rome,  where  his  work  is  attracting  much 
attention. 

Cooperative  society. — ^The  Commercial  Employees’  Cooperative 
Society  has  been  formed  in  Managua  to  promote  fraternity  and  soli¬ 
darity,  attending  to  the  relief  of  the  sick,  procuring  work,  founding 
a  burial  fund,  and  establishing  other  benefit  features  for  its  members. 

Information  bureau. — ^The  President  has  authorized  the  opening 
of  an  information  bureau  for  the  semiofficial  publication  of  facts  on 
the  development  of  national  agriculture,  industry,  and  commerce. 
This  office  is  to  be  managed  by  tne  magazine  Nicaragua  Industrial. 

PANAMA. 

Canal  Zone  honors  BolIvar. — ^Among  the  names  of  10  great 
men  given  to  highways  on  the  Canal  Zone  is  that  of  the  Liberator, 
Sim6n  Bolivar.  The  Bolivar  highway  extends  from  Fourteenth  and 
Bolivar  Streets  in  Cristobal  to  the  Gatun  railroad  station,  including 
the  old  Mount  Hope-Gatun  road. 

Plans  for  Gorgas  Memorial. — Plans  for  the  $250,000  Gorgas 
Memorial  and  the  necessary  eouipment  are  being  considered  by  a 
special  committee  of  experts.  The  Santo  Tom&s  Hospital,  which  is 
to  be  rebuilt,  will  continue  to  work  in  conjunction  with  the  Goi^as 
Memorial  even  after  the  latter  institution  is  completed. 

PARAGUAY. 

Consular  service. — A  decree  governing  the  consular  service  has 
been  issued.  It  states  that  there  may  not  be  more  than  one  consul 
general  in  each  country,  and  that  vice  consuls  may  be  appointed  in 
posts  where  there  are  consular  officers  of  higher  rank  only  when  the 
port  conditions  or  commercial  activities  demand  the  added  service. 

PERU. 

Antityphoid  vaccine. — As  the  National  Institute  of  Vaccine 
and  Serotherapy  is  able  to  supply  all  the  antityphoid  vaccine  neces¬ 
sary,  the  department  of  promotion  has  issued  the  following  regu¬ 
lations:  The  aforementioned  institute  will  supply  antityphoid  vaccine 
free  to  all  physicians  of  the  Republic;  titular  and  sanitary  physicians 
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are  obliged  to  vaccinate  free  of  charge  any  person  desiring  it  and 
must  spread  propaganda  in  favor  of  said  vaccination,  recommending 
it  particularly  to  those  who  attend  or  live  in  the  same  house  with 
typhoid-fever  patients;  physicians  who  have  charge  of  penal  insti¬ 
tutions  are  to  vaccinate  the  prisoners;  the  military  and  naval  sani¬ 
tary  commissions  are  to  make  necessary  regulations  for  the  vaccina¬ 
tion  of  the  army  and  navy  personnel;  and  the  department  of  educa¬ 
tion  is  to  arrange,  when  convenient,  for  the  vaccination  by  the  school 
physicians  of  Lima  and  Callao  of  all  pupils  in  the  public  schools 
whose  parents  are  willing. 

Aviation. — Airplanes  for  the  use  of  a  school  of  civil  aviation  will 
be  given  by  various  Departments,  Provinces,  institutions,  and 
individuals,  who  will  have  the  right  to  name  students  to  be  sent  to 
the  school,  with  the  proviso  that  they  fulfil  the  entrance  require¬ 
ments  established  by  the  military  aviation  service.  The  graauate 
pilots  will  be  at  the  disposition  of  the  Government. 

Major  Sison,  director  of  the  Military  School  of  Maranga,  set  a  new 
altitude  record  of  25,000  feet  in  a  Bristol-Fisher  airplane,  which 
carried  a  machine  gun,  a  passenger,  and  a  moving-picture  apparatus. 
The  aviator  left  Maranga  and  new  over  Lima,  Chosica,  ana  Mount 
Meiggs,  landing  after  a  night  of  an  hour  and  a  half  in  the  pampas  of 
Huarancaca  (Smelter). 

The  Italian  aviator  Ancelotto  made  an  important  flight  in  a 
Balilla  biplane  of  the  Ansaldo  company  from  Lima  to  Cerro  de  Pasco 
on  May  2,  crossing  the  Peruvian  Andes  for  the  first  time.  The 
highest  altitude  reached  was  16,000  feet.  The  crossing  of  the 
mountain  range  is  a  hazardous  feat,  on  account  of  the  altitude,  the 
great  cold,  the  deficiency  of  landing  places,  heavy  snowstorms,  and 
previous  lack  of  exploration. 

New  bridge. — A  new  bridge  over  the  Apurimac  River,  at  Huac- 
cachaca,  has  just  been  opened  to  traffic.  It  is  on  the  road  from 
Cuzco  to  the  rich  stock-raisii^  Provinces  of  Chumbivilcas  and 
Catabambas  and  the  important  Province  of  Paruro. 

SALVADOR. 

National  holiday. — The  National  Legislative  Assembly  has 
declared  February  23  and  24  holidays  in  honor  of  Salvador’s  rati¬ 
fication  of  the  pact  of  the  Central  American  Union. 

Women’s  association. — ^An  association  of  women  known  as  “El 
Porvenir  de  la  Mujer”  (Woman’s  Future)  has  been  founded  in  the 
city  of  Santa  Ana  for  the  physical,  mental,  and  moral  benefit  of 
women,  and  the  extension  of  material  aid  to  sick  members  or  members’ 
fainilies.  The  association  in  addition  to  giving  lectures  on  subjects 
of  interesting  educational  value  will  conduct  a  night  school  and 
maintain  a  savings  and  mutual  benefit  fund. 

Physician  to  study  tuberculosis. — The  ministry  of  the  treasury 
has  appointed  a  Salvadorean  physician,  resident  in  the  United  States, 
to  make  a  special  studv  of  tne  care  of  tubercular  patients  in  sana- 
toriums  and  the  work  being  done  in  experimental  fields. 

International  news  congress. — The  International  Congress  of 
Journalists  to  be  held  from  October  4  to  14  in  Hawaii  will  be  attended 
by  the  director  of  one  of  Salvador’s  leading  papers. 
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URUGUAY. 

iNSTixmoNS  FOR  ciHLDREN. — As  a  Night  Shelter  and  Children’s 
Farm  had  lately  been  opened  in  Montevideo,  the  President  of  the 
Republic  by  executive  decree  has  entrusted  their  management  to  the 
National  Council  of  Uruguayan  Women,  accepting  all  the  material 
and  moral  support  which  this  organization  will  he  able  to  give  to  the 
development  and  advancement  of  these  institutions. 

Special  embassy  to  peru. — Six  thousand  pesos  were  appropriated 
for  the  expenses  of  the  special  embassy  sent  to  Peru  to  be  present  at 
the  celebration  of  the  Peruvian  centenary  of  independence. 

VENEZUELA. 

Monument  to  Marti. — The  Government  has  decreed  the  erection 
of  a  bronze  bust  of  Jos6  Marti.  The  square  north  of  Altagrana 
Church,  where  the  bust  will  be  set  up,  will  be  named  in  honor  of  the- 
Cuban  patriot. 

Order  of  the  Liberator. — On  the  occasion  of  the  visit  to  Vene¬ 
zuela  by  His  Royal  Highness  the  Infante  don  Fernando  of  Bavaria, 
the  Government  conferred  on  him  the  Order  of  the  Liberator  of  the 
first  class. 

National  holiday. — The  12th  of  October,  Columbus  Day,  has 
been  declared  a  holiday  by  Congress. 

Hero  of  the  Independence. — The  remains  of  Col.  Miguel  An¬ 
tonio  Vazciuez,  a  hero  of  the  War  of  Independence,  are  to  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  tne  National  Pantheon.  Col.  Vazquez  served  the  cause  of 
independence  in  Venezuela  from  1810  to  1821.  In  the  latter  year 
he  aistinguished  himself  in  the  battle  of  Carabobo,  where  he  was 
chief  of  staff  of  the  first  division  of  the  patriot  army. 

Aerial  survey  of  Orinoco  delta. — A  British  company  which 
has  from  the  Government  concessions  to  prospect  for  oil  in  the  Ori¬ 
noco  delta  and  work  it  when  found  has  contracted  for  a  survey  of 
this  region  by  aerial  photography.  Two  supermarine  flying  boats 
have  been  dispatched  to  Venezuela  for  the  work.  One  part  of  the 
delta  is  so  similar  to  everv  other  that  considerable  care  will  have  to 
be  taken  in  making  the  first  map,  and  it  will  be  necessary  for  the 
boats  to  fly  accurately  along  straight  lines.  While  a  party  making 
explorations  by  land  through  the  mangrove  swamps  and  forests 
might  easily  pass  quite  close  to  an  oil  spring  and  remain  in  blissful 
ignorance  of  its  existence,  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  observing 
from  above  the  places  where  oil  abounds,  for  when  it  rises  to  the 
surface  of  the  ground  the  vegetation  withers  and  dies. 


